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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION AND HISTORY OF ACCOUNTABILITY ACT 



Introduction 

The Florida Community College 1994 ACCOUNTABILITY PLAN is being 
submitted in accordance with Section 240.324, Florida Statutes. The Plan 
establishes the goals and processes that have been and are being implemented to 
provide for the "systematic, ongoing improvement and assessment of the quality 
and efficiency of the State Community College System" (s. 240.324, F.S.). 
The Plan is not intended to be a static document, but rather represents an 
accountability process that is constantly evolving. It is also not intended to be 
representative of the entire >cope of activities and services offered by Florida's 
Community Colleges. Rather, the Plan focuses on outcome measures based on 
the System's primary missions as stated in legislation. 

One of the purposes of the Accountability Plan is the establishment of a viable 
process that allows the institutions to assess and improve their quality and 
effectiveness. The second purpose of the Plan is to convey to higher 
education's various constituents the current status and future direction of the 
community college system. 

In education, progress and change are not measured through short-term goals. 
Rather, progress is measured over an extended period of time. The effect of 
changes implemented in the current year will not be evident until sometime in 
the future, in some cases as many as four years or more. For instance, when 
looking at retention or success data or the performance of AA degree students 
in the State University System (SUS), the cohort must be identified and then 
tracked for a number of years to assess its performance. Consequently, the 
Accountability Goals have been set for five years out, at which time the Plan 
will be reviewed in its entirety. On an annual basis, an Accountability Data 
Report will be published. The report will review the data, assess progress 
made toward reaching the established goals, and continue to develop strategies 
for improvement. 

In accordance with the Legislation each community college developed an 
Institutional Accountability Plan and established Institutional Five Year Goals. 
The Community College Accountability Plan has focused on systemwide goals. 
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The systemwide goals are not intended to be targets toward which local 
institutions should strive. In some cases, institutions may already be beyond 
the systemwide goal and in others considerably below. The systemwide goals 
are intended to be aggregate goals set in anticipation of improvement 
throughout the entire system. 

The Community College Accountability Plan has been developed by the 
Committee on Accountability and Effectiveness, a standing committee under the 
State Board of Community Colleges Program and Planning Committee. The 
Plan was presented and approved by the State Board of Community Colleges. 
Each Institutional Plan will be reviewed by the Committee on Accountability 
and Effectiveness and a report submitted to the State Board of Community 
Colleges. 

History 

The Accountability Legislation was passed during the 1991 legislative session. 
(See Appendix A.) The legislation mandates that a "management and 
accountability process be implemented which provides for the systematic, 
ongoing improvement and assessment of the improvement of the quality and 
efficiency of the State Community College System." Further, the legislation 
requires that the "State Board of Community Colleges and the community 
college boards of trustees develop and implement a plan to improve and 
evaluate the instructional and administrative efficiency and effectiveness of the 
State Community College System." The Accountability Plans must address the 
following issues: 

a. Graduation rates of associate in arts and associate in science 
• degree-seeking students; 

b. Minority student enrollment and retention rates; 

c Student performance, including performance rates on the college 
level academic skills tests (CLAST), transfer student performance 
at the State University System, and performance on licensure 
exams; 

d. Job placement rates of community college vocational students; and 

e. Student progression by admission status and program . 
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These issues have been addressed within the Community College 1994 
Accountability Plan and within each of the Institutional Accountability Plans. 
Beginning with the 1991 legislation an accountability committee was created to 
develop systemwide accountability outcome measures based on the legislation 
and to provide for the collection of the data. In almost all cases, efforts were 
undertaken to allow the data to be extracted from the Division of Community 
Colleges' student data base. All of the current data reports except for two are 
data derived from the student data base. Subsequent to the 1991 plan, interim 
reports have been submitted to the Legislature which have built on the previous 
years work and which have culminated in the 1994 Accountability Plan. 

Chapter II discusses the accountability oversight process and systemwide 
strategies and activities that are being implemented to improve the quality ana 
effectiveness of the System. The oversight section shows the connection amomj 
the Institutions, the Committee on Accountability and Effectiveness, and the 
State Board of Community Colleges. 

Chapter III begins with the legislatively mandated mission of the community 
college system found in Section 240.301 Florida Statutes, From the mission, 
accountability outcome measures have been developed. Two charts in Chapter 
III illustrate the relationship between the Community College System mission 
statement and the accountability measures and goals. Each aspect of the 
mission and the related accountability outcome measure is addressed separately. 
Supporting data are included to show the system's current standing and the 
proposed five-year goals. 

Finally, Chapter IV discusses future activities and other accountability 
processes. While the legislation has certain measures or issues that are 
addressed in the Accountability Plan, a number of other processes also exist 
which address other aspects of accountability. These will be discussed in this 
section. 



CHAPTER II 



ACCOUNTABILITY OVERSIGHT AND IMPROVEMENT STRATEGIES 



Oversight Efforts 

During the past year, the State Board of Community Colleges took two 
significant steps toward consolidating and expanding efforts related to 
institutional and statewide accountability. First, it adopted the recommendations 
included in the master plan for community colleges which advocated that 
institutional effectiveness and accountability activities at both the state and local 
levels be strengthened and effectively articulated in order for the state's 
community colleges to be in a position of providing significant leadership on 
these issues. 

Secondly, and in direct response to the recommendations in the master plan, the 
State Board, with the support of the Council of Presidents established a 
Committee on Accountability and Effectiveness, The Committee has the 
responsibility for overseeing and coordinating initiatives related to the 
implementation of the statewide accountability efforts and to ensure that 
planning and accountability activities at the local level are consistent with and 
related to the priorities set forth in the Florida Community College Master Plan 
as well as to legislative mandates. 

In order for the State Board of Community Colleges and the Division of 
Community Colleges to respond adequately to the legislatively-mandated 
statewide accountability outcome measures, each community college within the 
system must develop an 
Institutional Accountability Plan 
that represents institutional plans 
for accountability and 
effectiveness as well as progress 
toward achievement. The 
Accountability Plans prepared by 
the institutions need to take into 
account three levels of planning: 
(1) the statewide mission for 
community colleges, (2) the 
statewide master plan's strategic 
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priorities, and (3) local institutional plans* Accountability Plans should be 
related to all three components, each of which is further described below: 

Statewide Mission of Community Colleges 

The foremost statement reflecting the purposes and goals of the community 
college and to which outcome measures must be related is the statewide mission 
for community colleges- This statement was amended in 1994 and is contained 
in the Section 240301 Florida Statutes (See Appendix B), The primary mission 
of the community colleges includes being responsible for the following: 

o Providing lower-division undergraduate instruction and awarding associate 
degrees; 

o Preparing students directly for vocations requiring less than baccalaureate 
degrees; and 

o Promoting economic development for the state within each college district 
through the provision of special programs. 

The secondary role for community colleges includes offering programs in the 
following: 

o Community services which are not directly related to academic or 
occupational advancement; 

o Adult precollege education; and 

o Recreational and leisure services. 



Statewide Master Plan Priorities 

The 1993 Master Plan for Florida's Community Colleges embraces the overall 
theme of achieving education equity for all students through access and quality. 
The vision of the Master Plan is that by the year 2000, student success in 
college will no longer depend on race, ethnicity, or economic status at birth, 
that the global economy will benefit from the fiill participation of an 
increasingly diverse population, and that the community colleges will contribute 
significantly to these ideals. The areas of emphasis and priority in the Master 
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o Identification and development of systemwide strategies and activities that 
will facilitate reaching the systemwide accountability goals; and 

o Assessment of other reporting requirements in relation to the 

accountability report to avoid duplication of reporting requirements or to 
make reporting requirements consistent. 

Oversight of Institutional Plans 

The Committee on Accountability and Effectiveness has developed a process for 
evaluating institutional accountability plans. The process includes assessment of 
the following items: 

o institutional Planning Process and Mission and Goals 

Does the plan describe the college's planning process? 

Does the plan describe the evaluation process and its use? 

Does the plan include a written mission statement including date of 
approval by the Board and a list of goals? 

o Relationship of Institutional Mission/Plan to Statewide Plan 

Does the plan indicate when goals were developed and are to be 
achieved? 

Is the college's plan linked to the statewide mission for community 
colleges and statewide Master Plan goals? 

o Institutional Accountability Plans and Progress Reports 

Does the plan include a report of current data, five year 
performance goals, and activities and strategies to meet goals for 
state-approved measures? 

Does the plan provide information on institution-specific 
accountability measures and a narrative describing use of additional 
measures for institutional planning and evaluation? 
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Does the plan identify other occasional or periodic assessment-type 
activities and summarize plans and programs in reaccreditation or 
other anticipated assessment studies? 

Do the goals established by the college reflect an effort to improve 
or maintain the statewide goals? 

The Budget Process 

The 1995-96 Community College Budget was based on four budget objectives: 

1) To achieve a continuing basic support level that will sustain the 
quality of community colleges; 

2) To increase basic support for educational quality enhancement that 
will lead to new levels of institutional performance; 

3) To continue and expand the successful categorical programs that 
respond to unique current needs of the colleges and their 
constitutents; and 

4) To initiate new categorical programs that respond to emerging 
issues unmet by the current resources of community colleges. 

Each of the budget objectives is supported by the goals and activities defined in 
the Community College Master Plan. Through the statewide master planning 
process the State Board of Community Colleges identified the extraordinary 
demographic and economic challenges anticipated in the next half decade. The 
Master Plan goals and strategies set the direction for the community colleges, 
and the 1995-96 budget request is the fiscal extension of the Master Plan. 
Through the accountability process, the program and performance of the 
community college system will be monitored by the Board on a year by year 
basis, thus completing the link of three major systems-planning, budgeting and 
accountability. (See Appendix D for a complete Budget presentation.) 

Finally, the State Board of Community Colleges, as directed by legislation, 
requires local Boards of Trustees to include in their evaluation of the President, 
his or her leadership in the following areas: 

a) Implementation of the Accountability Process at the local level; 
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b) Progress achieved in areas related to Institutional Equity as outlined 
in the college's Annual Equity Plan; and 

c) Progress achieved in demonstrating compliance with the legislative 
mandate on development/integration of student personnel, financial, 
and facilities databases. 

Postsecondary Education Planning Commission 

The legislature has also mandated in proviso and in statute that the 
Postsecondary Education Planning Commission (PEPC) "review and evaluate 
the accountability plans in public postsecondary education." PEPC has 
produced a document which describes the provisions and the timeline under 
which each college's plan and the Systemwide Accountability Plan will be 
evaluated. The Systemwide Plan, according to the PEPC report will be 
evaluated to see if it includes or accomplishes the following: 
o Fosters institutional improvement; 

o Is based on the mission statement of the State's postsecondary system; 

o Is related to a few specific state priorities; 

o Is related to Commission and System Master Plan goals; 

o Contains a few key measures for each priority; 

o Includes performance at a single point in time and trends; 

o Provides comparisons with peer systems or states; 

o Includes major institutional functions; 

o Evaluates inputs, processes, outputs, and outcomes; and 

o Is available to the public in an accessible and understandable format. 

The PEPC evaluations will take place over the next five years and will 
culminate in a summative review. 

Improvement Strategies and Activities 

Each college submitted to the State Board of Community Colleges an 
Institutional Accountability Plan. The Plan was developed according to 
guidelines established by the Board. For each accountability measure, the 
colleges identified the strategies and activities that they pursue as they tried to 
improve their current status and reach their goals. As a part of the 
accountability improvements, a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Accountability and Effectiveness will work to identify exemplary college 
programs and disseminate the programs to the other colleges. 



CHAPTER III 



THE FLORIDA COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 
ACCOUNTABILITY MEASURES AND GOALS 



The Community College System Mission 



The five purpose statements derived from the statewide mission for community 
colleges-graduation rates, minority retention rates, student performance, job 
placement rates and student progression-serve as the framework for addressing 
the accountability issues included in the legislation: The relationship between 
the accountability measures and the community college mission is illustrated 
Chart I. 

Two mission purposes should be noted: Promoting economic development and 
community educational services, as defined in the legislation, are institutional 
in nature. The statement in legislation, which defines economic development as 
a mission, speaks specifically to "special programs" such as Enterprise Florida 
related programs and technology transfer centers. These activities are not 
conducted systemwide, but can be implemented at a community college under 
the direction of the local Board of Trustees. The same is true for community 
services activities which are developed at each of the colleges to meet the 
specific needs of their community. Consequently, outcome measures that are 
directly related to the economic development purpose and community service 
purpose are institutional-specific and would be found in the local Institutional 
Plans. Systemwide, all of the outcome measures contribute to the economic 
development of the State. However, the measures which would most accurately 
portray the community college participation in economic development are 
included in the occupational/vocational section and include such measures as the 
licensure pass rate and the placement rate. 

Chart II displays the mission, programs, performance indicators (or outcome 
measures), the performance goals, and the strategies and activities from the 
Master Plan that are related to the accountability measures. 
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Plan for the Community college comprise the eight priorities below: 

1. Preserve open access and increase student success; 

2. Strengthen the quality of programs and curricula; 

3. Strengthen articulation, cooperation, and collaboration; 

4. Establish partnerships for economic development initiatives and strategies; 

5. Strengthen the human resources of the community colleges; 

6. Strengthen the utilization of technology; 

7. Renew Florida's commitment to community college fiscal stability; and 

8. Strengthen and provide leadership in institutional accountability. 

The eighth priority in the Master Plan establishes the context for subsequent 
efforts to promote and expand the community college system's accountability 
initiatives. The concerted attempt to link performance-oriented accountability 
measures with an integrally related statewide mission, statewide planning 
priorities, and local institutional planning and institutional effectiveness process 
is rooted in the eighth priority of the Master Plan. Specifically, the priority 
contains the following objectives to be achieved: 

8.1 Implement and monitor the effectiveness indicators developed by the 
Committee on Accountability and Effectiveness and adopted by the 1991 
legislature; 

8.2 Embrace the criteria for accreditation and emphasis on institutional 
effectiveness as outlined by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools (SACS); 

8.3 Develop institutional effectiveness plans at the college level and utilize 
the assessment results to improve the quality of institutional performance; 

8.4 Establish mechanisms to measure institutional achievements toward 
Community College Master Plan goals; and 



3,5 Expand approaches to local college governance that foster maximum 

feasible local control while preserving appropriate legal accountability to 
the state. 

(See Appendix E for a complete listing of Master Plan Strategic Goals and 
Activities.) 

Colleges' Institutional Goals 

Each of Florida's twenty-eight community colleges has an established 
institutional planning process, albeit institutions differ in the types of planning 
systems employed. Most institutions have long range master plans in place, 
and many have annual plans at the institutional and departmental levels. These 
plans contain long range goals that are derived from both an examination of the 
institutional and community needs as well as statewide priorities and direction 
(including those provided by the Statewide Master Plan). The result is a 
congruence between local planning and statewide planning. 

Given that institutions also have established outcomes measures assessment 
components as part of their planning processes, it is reasonable to assume that 
these institutions collect and analyze performance results for institutional goals 
as well as the statewide outcomes measures. This practice has increased 
considerably in recent years because of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools' emphasis on institutional effectiveness and assessment systems. 
Reaccreditation requires meeting the criteria of "broad-based continuous 
planning and evaluation" and "assessing the achievement of results." 

The community colleges' Accountability Plans need to provide for establishing 
the connections between local institutional plans, statewide master plan 
priorities, the statewide mission for community colleges, and the statewide 
accountability outcome measures (See Table 2 for illustration of process). 

Accountability Measures: State-Approved and Institution-Specific 

The accountability legislation was passed during the 1991 legislative session. 
The indicators specified in Section 240.324 F. S. require annual reporting on 
graduation rates, minority enrollment and retention, student performance, job 
placement rates, and student progression. 
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TABLE 2 

ACCOUNTABILITY PLANNING PROCESS 



SBCC Master Plan 
5 Year Timeframe 
5 Year Report 
1 Interim Report 



Community College Mission 
Statement 



SBCC Accountability 
On-Going Activity 
Annual Report 



Assess Applicability of Mission 
Statement 



Accountability Outcome Measures 
Based on SBCC Mission 



Modify or Add 
Measures 



Identify New and Emerging Issues 
Impacting Education and 
Community Colleges 



Internal 
Pressures 




External 
Pressures 



Develop Goals and Objectives to 
Move System Towards Addressing 
New and Emerging Issues 



Develop Performance Goals and 
Benchmarks 



Develop Strategies for Meeting 
Goals 



Adjust Goals 



-Data Reports- 



Publish Data Reports Showing 
Progress Towards Goals 



in addition to state-approved measures, community colleges maintain 
accountability through assessing institution-specific measures, whether electively 
determined as part of a broader internal evaluation system or required by an 
external accreditation or licensing process. Examples of institution-specific 
measures are the following: 

o Faculty productivity indicators 

o Faculty /staff ethnicity 

o Training outcomes indicators 

o Service area enrollment indicators 

o Community needs, satisfaction indicators 

o Student/parent satisfaction indicators 

o Fiscal audit indicators 

Oversight of Systemwide Accountability 

Accountability oversight has been addressed through the creation of the 
Committee on Accountability and Effectiveness. The Committee serves in an 
advisory capacity to the State Board of Community Colleges' Planning and 
Program Standing Committee. The lines of authority for the Committee are 
depicted in Table 3. The Committee has been charged with the following: 

o Development of the Community College Accountability Plan every five 
years and the annual Accountability Reports; 

o Development and modification of accountability outcome measures that 
address the issues identified in Section 240.324 F. S. and also address the 
community college mission as defined in Section 240.301 F.S.; 

o Collection of data utilized to assess the accountability outcome measures; 

o Development of a coherent process linking the master plan and 
accountability processes so they function in a logical manner with 
minimal duplication of effort; 

o Providing oversight to the accountability process, including reviewing the 
community colleges' institutional accountability plans and master plans to 
ensure adherence to the Systemwide Accountability Plan and Community 
College Five- Year Master Plan and to identify exemplary practices being 
employed to meet institutional accountability goals; 
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UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 



ASSOCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE TRANSFER PROGRAM 

The primary mission and responsibility of the Community College System is 
"responding to the community needs for postsecondary academic education and 
postsecondary vocational education," which includes "providing lower-level 
undergraduate instruction and awarding associate degrees." The Community 
College System is recognized as the primary entry point for students seeking a 
postsecondary education. Over 33% of the graduating public high school 
seniors, which accounts for two thirds of the students who go on to 
postsecondary education, enroll in the community college system within one 
year after graduation. In 1992-93 there were 207,305 students enrolled in the 
associate in arts degree program (The Fact Book, August, 1994). 

The associate in arts degree is recognized in statute as the transfer degree. 
Community college students who receive an associate in arts degree are 
guaranteed admission to the State University System (S. 240.116 F.S.). 
On an annual basis over 20,000 associate in arts degrees are awarded and 66 
percent transfer the following fall into a public or private university (The Fact 
Book, August 1994; Articulation Accountability Report, 1994; FETPIP). 
Sixty-one percent of the students enrolled in the state university upper division 
began at a community college and 44% are community college associate in arts 
degree graduates (Articulation Accountability Report, 1994; Level I Data). 

Because of the important role that the community college system plays in 
providing lower-level postsecondary education, several indicators have been 
developed to evaluate the success and quality of the associate in arts degree 
program. Those indicators include: the retention and success measures, 
College Level Academic Skills Test (CLAST) performance, and the 
performance of associate in arts degree transfer students in the State University 
System. It should be noted that the system's retention and success data are 
still in draft form. As a result, many of the institutions used institutional data 
to establish their goals. In some cases, institutional data were not available and 
goals could not be set. The Retention and Success Data Reports will be 
finalized by January, 1995, and provided to the institutions. If the final data 
report has substantial variations from the initial draft data, then the retention 
and success goals currently established will be re-addressed. 



Associate in Arts Retention Measure 



Definition: The Retention Measure reflects the number of associate in arts 
degree students, who have earned 18 credit hours, that were retained or 
graduated four years after the date of initial enrollment. 

Retention Goal: To retain or graduate at least 70% of the associate in arts 
degree students four years after the date of initial enrollment. 



Table 4 



FTIC 


Number 
Retained 


Percent 
Retained 


Goal 


18,761 


11,459 


61.08% 


70% 



The cohort group was defined as the Fall 1990 First-Time-In-College (FTIC) 
students who, over the next four years, acquired at least 18 credit hours 
towards a degree. At the end of the four years, the measure evaluated the 
number and percent graduated and retained. Nearly 46% of the cohort were 
initially classified as part-time students. From 1990-1994, 18,761 associate in 
arts degree FTIC students had earned 18 credit hours or more. Of those, 
11,459 or 61.08% had graduated or were retained. 

Associate in Arts Success Measure 

Definition: Similar to the retention measure, the success measure indicates 
how many associate in arts students, who have earned at least 18 credit hours, 
have graduated, were retained in good standing, or left in good standing four 
years after the date of initial enrollment. 

Success Goal: To graduate, retain in good standing or have left in good 
standing at least 80 % of the associate in arts degree students four years after 
the date of initial enrollment. 
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Table 5 



FTIC 


Number Success 


Percent Success 


Goal I 


18,761 


13,555 


72.25% 


80% J 



The cohort is defined as the Fall 1990 FTIC students who, over the next four 
years, acquired 18 credit hours towards a program. At the end of the four 
years, the success measure evaluated the number and percent graduated, 
retained in good standing or left in good standing. Of the total Fall 1990 FTIC 
group, 18,761 met the 18 credit hour criteria for inclusion in the cohort. Of 
those 13,555 or 72.25 % were graduated, retained in good standing, or left in 
good standing. 

CLAST Measure 

In order to be awarded an associate in arts degree, students must pass all four 
parts of the College Level Academic Skills Test (CLAST). The CLAST test is 
designed to be a measure of the communication and computation skills attained 
in the lower-division baccalaureate work done by university freshmen and 
sophomores and community colleges students seeking the A A degree. The 
data for the CLAST measure compare the performance of students who took 
college preparatory classes with those students who did not take any college 
preparatory classes. Performance goals are established for both groups and for 
all students combined. 

Definition: The CLAST Measure shows the number and percent of student 
who have completed 60 or more college credits at a specific institution who 
have met the CLAST passing standards. 

CLAST Goals: 

Goal 1: To have at least 68% of the students who completed a college 
preparatory program and subsequently went on to complete 60 
credit hours meet the CLAST standards. 

Goal 2: To have at least 90% of the student who were not in a college 

preparatory program and who have completed 60 credit hours meet 
the CLAST standards. 
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Goal 3: To have a total (college prep and non-college prep) of at least 80% 
of all students who have completed 60 credit hours meet the 
CLAST standards. 



Table 6 





Number 


Pass Rate 


Goal | 


College Prep 


19,407 


63.47% 


68.00% 


No Coil-Prep 


24,479 


85.93% 


90.00% 


Total 


43,886 


76.00% 


80.00% 



Associate in Arts Transfer Student Performance Measure 

This measure looks at the performance of associate in arts degree transfer 
students in the State University System. Specifically, the measure looks at AA 
degree transfer students' level of achievement (i.e., grade point average) in 
upper-division work in the State University System. The data reports present 
the number of students that are enrolled at a state university by the community 
college from which they graduated . Students who started at one community 
college, transferred to another and then transferred to the State University 
System are not included in this report. Limiting this measure to students who 
have completed all their work at the same institution provides the institutions 
with the results of their own institutional performances. 

Definition: This measure shows the percentage of students who are below 2.0 
GPA, at or above 2.0, at or above 2.5 and at or above 3.0. 

Transfer Goal: To have at least 70% of the associate in arts graduates who 
have transferred to a state university perform at or above a 2.5 grade point 
average. 



Table 7 



System 
Total 


Below 2.0 


At or Above 
2.0 


At or Above 
2.5 




At or Above 

3.0 


100% 
(9,616) 


12.78% 


87.22% 


67.89% 


42.75% 



The AA transfer student performance measure also provides the same data 
broken down by those students who were referred to a college preparatory track 
prior to enrolling in the AA degree program and transferring to a state 
university. Table 8 shows the performance of A A degree students broken down 
by ethnicity and by college prep or non-college prep students. 
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Table 8 

A.A. TRANSFERS 

TO THE STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 
BY ETHNICITY 

1991-92 



Category 


Number of 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Type 


Transfers 


Below 2.0 


i 2J)&Ab0Tt 


Above IS 


Above 3*0 


System Totals 


9,616 


12.78 


87.22 


67.89 


42.75 














Asian/Pacific Island 


221 


16.29 


83.71 


62.44 


32.13 


Black Non-Hispanic 


566 


22.61 


77.39 


53.36 


27.56 


Hispanic 


1,239 


15.98 


84.02 


63.28 


38.10 


American Indian/Alaskan 


27 


7.41 


92.59 


59.26 


33.33 


White 


7,553 


1 1.45 


88.55 


69.90 


44.99 


Other 


10 


.00 


100.00 


70.00 


50.00 














Non-College Preparatory 


6,379 


12.95 


87.05 


68.05 


42.95 


College Preparatory 


3,237 


12.45 


87.55 


67.56 


42.35 



Source: Accountability Report, 1994 File: ALL WPDOC ETHNTAA.CHT 



CAREER PREPARATION 



ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE AND VOCATIONAL CERTIFICATE 
PROGRAMS 

The associate in science and vocational certificate programs prepare students to 
enter the workforce. These two programs also comprise an integral part of the 
primary mission of the Community College System to "respond to the 
community needs for postsecondary academic education and postsecondary 
vocational education." In 1992-93, 61,793 students were enrolled in an 
associate in science degree program and 24,30! in a certificate program. There 
are currently 104 associate in science degree programs offered in the 
Community College System. 

A number of partnerships have been formed between community colleges and 
business and industry to develop programs that have resulted in well-trained and 
highly qualified students for placement in high skilled jobs.. While programs 
generally have accepted core competencies, many are specialized depending on 
the needs of the community. The job preparation programs must balance the 
needs of the local community with state needs, licensure requirements, and 
accreditation requirements. In addition, the student must be able to transfer the 
competencies learned to other communities. Indicators which measure the 
quality, success and efficiency of the associate in science and certificate 
programs include: The Retention and Success Measures, Licensure Pass Rates, 
and Placement Rates Measures. 

Associate in Science Retention Measure 

Definition: The Retention Measure assesses the number of associate in science 
degree students, who have earned at least 18 credit hours, were retained or 
graduated four years after the date of initial enrollment. 

Retention Goals: To retain or graduate at least 70% of the associate in arts 
degree students four years after the date of initial enrollment. 
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Table 9 



FTIC 


Number 
Retained 


Percent 
Retained 


Goal 


3,389 


2.127 


63.06% 


70% 



The cohort is defined as the Fall 1990 First-Time-In-College (FTIC) students, 
who, over the next four years, acquired at least 18 credit hours towards a 
degree. At the end of the four years, the measure evaluated the number and 
percent graduated and retained. 

Associate in Science Success Measure 

Definition: The success measure assesses how many associate in science 
degree students, who have earned at least 18 credit hours, have graduated, were 
retained in good standing, or left in good standing four years after the date of 
initial enrollment. 

Success Goal: To graduate, retain in good standing or have left in good 
standing at least 80% of the associate in science degree students four years after 
the date of initial enrollment. 



Table 10 



FTIC 


Number Success 


Percent Success 


Goal 


3,389 


2,418 


71.35% 


80% 



Licensure Pass Rate Measure 

Definition: The Licensure Pass Rate Measure shows the number of students 
tested, the number of students passed, and the percentage of students who 
passed the licensure exam for respective vocational programs. 

Goal: To have at least 90% of all students who take licensure exams pass. 



Table 11 





# Tested 


# Passed 


% Passed 


Goal I 


System 
Total 


8,791 


7,644 


87.00% 


90.00% | 



The data to assess the licensure pass rate are aggregate data received from the 
individual licensing boards. There are a total of seventeen (17) community 
college programs systemwide that require a licensing exam in order to practice. 
Table 12 shows the systemwide distribution of students by program, the number 
passed and the percent passed. 8,791 community college students took a 
licensing exam in 1991-92. Of these, 7,644 or 87% passed the exam. For 
purposes of the Systemwide Accountability Plan only the totals were evaluated 
and used to determine goals. Specific program information is contained in the 
Institutional Accountability Plan. 

Placement Rate Measure 

The Placement Measure assesses the effectiveness of community college career 
preparation/vocational education programs by looking at the students who have 
completed a program and their placement in jobs related to that training. 

Definition: This measure shows the number and percent of students who 
complete a program, were found in the Florida Education and Training 
Placement Information Program (FETPIP) pool of employed and were placed in 
an occupation related to their instruction. 

Goal: At least 90% of all students who complete a community college 
program will be successfully placed. 



Table 13 





# in Pool 


# Placed 


% Placed 


Goal 


System 
Total 


8,511 


7,071 


83.08% 


90% 
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Table 12 

STATE LICENSURE PASSING RATE 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

1991-92 



Vocational 
Program Title 


' JLHIIHUVi 

Tested 


Passed 


Passed 


Cosmetology 


326 


252 


77.3 


Dental Hygiene 


264 


242 


91.7 


Emergency Medical Services (EMS) Technology 


388 


359 


92.5 


Emergency Medical Technology - EMT 


2,776 


2,376 


85.6 


Environmental Science Technology 


2 


0 


0.0 


Fire Science Technology 


144 


106 


73.6 


Firefighting 


480 


421 


87.7 


Funeral Services 


21 


18 


85.7 


Land Surveying 


4 


2 


50.0 


Nursing (Associate Degree) R.N. 


2,658 


2,451 


92.2 


Paramedic 


692 


562 


81.2 


Physical Therapist Assisting 


125 


119 


95.2 


Practical Nursing 


432 


400 


92.6 


Respiratory Therapy 


164 


149 


90.9 


Wastewater Treatment Plant Operations 


144 


82 


56.9 


Water Treatment Plant Operations 


156 


98 


62.8 


Water & Wastewater Technology 


15 


7 


46.7 


SYSTEM TOTALS 


8,791 




87.0 



Source: Accountability Report, 1994 File: ALL WPDOC LICPRLST.CHT 
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STUDENT DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 



STUDENT DEVELOPMENT SUPPORT PROGRAMS 

Student development support programs are an integral part of any college 
program. Development programs are generally any area outside of college- 
level and vocational instruction and general administration. They would include 
such functions as: Advising and counseling, student records, student activities, 
student rights and responsibilities, student housing, student financial assistance, 
student health services, intramural sports, intercollegiate athletics, and disability 
services. Many research studies have been done that have found a correlation 
between students' involvement in co-cur ricular activities associated with student 
development services and retention and graduation. Consequently, meeting the 
primary mission and responsibility of the Community College System means 
being responsible for: "providing student development services, including 
assessment, student tracking, support for disabled students, advisement, 
counseling, financial aid, career development and remedial and tutorial services 
to ensure students success" (240.301 (3)(c) F.S.). 

In terms of statewide accountability measures, two indicators have been 
developed to address services which fall within the context of student 
development support programs. The first deals with equity and access and the 
second addresses the success of the college preparatory program* 

Access and Equity Measure 

Definition: The access and equity measure shows the number and percent of 
Florida Public High School graduates from one year, by ethnic category, who 
enroll in the State Community College system the following year. 

Goal: To increase the percentage of FTIC student enrollments until such 
enrollment equals the previous year's high school graduates for each ethnic 
category. 



Table 14 



Ethnic Category 


% H.S. Graduates 


Comm. College 
Enrollees 


Whites 


64.80% 


61.42% 


Blacks 


20.34% 


15.41% 


Hispanics 


12.28% 


19.98% 


Asian or Pac. 
Islanders 


2.40% 


2.83% 


Amer. Ind. or Alaskan 


.19% 


.30% 


Other 


.00% 


.05% 



The focus in this measure is the ethnic distribution rather than the percent of 
high school students that enrolled. In 1991-92, 91,478 students graduated from 
Florida's public schools. Of those, 30,396 or 33.23% enrolled in a community 
college the following year. The access goal is to increase the percentage of 
FTIC student enrollments until such enrollment equals the previous year's high 
school graduates for each ethnic category. Table 15 compares the distribution 
of high school graduates to the ethnic distribution of the same students who 
subsequently enrolled the following Fall term in the Community College 
System. Table 16 look at the same data in terms of market share. For 
instance, white students represent 18,669 or 61.8% of the number of students 
who enrolled in the community college system; that number, 18,669 also 
represents 31.5% of the number of total of white students (59,276) who 
graduated the previous year. 

The largest discrepancy in enrollment is in the Black students category. Of the 
91,478 graduating high school students, 18,609 or 20.34% were black, 
compared to 4,685 or 15.41% of the 30,396 who subsequently enrolled in a 
community college. Conversely, Hispanics comprise a larger enrollment than 
they do graduation. Looking at the 91,478 graduating students, 11,229 or 
12.38% are Hispanic compared to 6,074 or 19.98% of the subsequent 
enrollments. Consequently, as a system working towards parity as the 
percentage of Black minority students increases, other categories, such as the 
Hispanics, will automatically decrease. 
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College Preparatory Performance Measure 



Definition: The College Preparatory Performance Measure shows the number 
and percentage of FTIC students who tested into and enrolled in college 
preparatory courses who have successfully completed the program within two 
years. Accountability goals are set for each of the three college preparatory 
areas-reading, writing and math. 

Goal (Reading): To have at least 65% of the students who test into college 
preparatory reading successfully complete the program within two years. 

Goal (Writing): To have at least 62% of the students who test into college 
preparatory writing successfully complete the program within two years. 

Goal (Math): To have at least 50% of the students who test into college 
preparatory math successfully complete the program within two years. 

State law requires that all students interested in enrolling in a college credit 
program or a vocational program of 450 or more credit hours take an entry 
level placement test to determine their placement standing. Those student who 
score above the cut scores can enroll immediately in college credit courses. 
Those students who score below the cut scores are required to take a college 
preparatory course in the area of deficiency. Students are allowed to enroll in 
other college credit courses in which they have shown an acceptable level of 
performance, even while enrolled in a college preparatory course. By law 
students have three attempts to pass college preparatory work. 

A large percentage, 57.18%, or 21,591 of the 37,758 FTIC degree-seeking 
students taking the entry-level placement test in Fall 1991 tested into college 
preparatory classes. The College Preparatory Measure looks at the Fall 1991 
group who did not pass the entry-level placement standards and tracks them 
through Summer 1993 to assess their success in college preparatory classes. 
Table 17 shows the success figures for each discipline area— reading, writing, 
and math-as well as the accountability goals for each category. 
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Table 17 

College Preparatory Success Measure 







10131 railed mnxy i^evei iveauing 




lotai miroueo college rrep 
Reading 


6,428 


Total Pass Highest Level 


3,958 


Percent Pass Highest Level 


61.57% 




<c 00% 
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Writing 


7,791 


Total Pass Highest Level 


5,041 


Percent Pass Highest Level 


64.70% 


Goal 


68.00% 






COLLEGE PREP MATH 




Total Failed Entry Level Math 


16,946 


Total Enrolled College Prep Math 


13,039 


Total Pass Highest Level 


5,933 


Percent Pass Highest Level 


45.50% 


Goal 


50.00% 



College Preparatory Retention and Success 



Retention and Success Measures were established for students who had 
completed college preparatory studies. 

Retention Measure This measures indicates the number and percent of 
students who successfully completed a college preparatory program and have 
subsequently graduated or who are still enrolled in an associate in arts degree 
program four years after the date of initial enrollment (in the AA program). 

Goal: To retain or graduate at least 70% of the students four years after initial 
enrollment from the associate in arts degree program. 



Table 18 



FI1C 


Number 
Retained 


Percent 
Retained 


i : ~i 

Goal 


4,960 


3,113 


64.05% 


70.00% 



Success Measure: The success measure shows how many associate in arts 
students, who successfully completed a college preparatory program and have 
subsequently graduated or who are retained in good standing or who have left 
in good standing four year after the date of initial enrollment (in the AA degree 
program). 

Goal: To graduate, retain in good standing or have left in good standing at 
least 75% of the associate in arts degree students, who successfully completed a 
college preparatory program, four years after the date of initial enrollment. 



Table 19 



FIIC 


Number Success 


Percent Success 


Goal 


4,960 


3,425 


70.47% 


75.00% 
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CHAPTER IV 



OTHER ACCOUNTABILITY PROCESSES AND FUTURE ACTIVITIES 



Other Acco untability Proc esses 

Accountability has many definitions and forms. The Accountability Plan has 
two key focuses: (I) to develop an accountability process that would assist the 
local institutions in improving the quality and effectiveness of their services 
and (2) to develop some key systemwide accountability measures to inform the 
public and other higher education constituencies about the status and future 
direction of the community college system. Accountability, however, extends 
beyond the Accountability Plan. Accountability processes are inclined to be 
specific to functional areas, such as financial audits or program reviews, and 
they contain many layers, from the macro to the micro. 

In addition, to the Accountability Process, there are numerous other 
accountability processes that are used to assess colleges' educational quality, 
effectiveness and efficiency. Four of those processes are: Program Reviews, 
State Audits, Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS) 
accreditation requirements, and Equity Accountability Programs. This section 
briefly discusses these accountability processes. 

Program Reviews 

Section 240.312, Florida Statutes requires the review of every major program 
in the State Community College System "every five years or whenever 
effectiveness or efficiency of a program is jeopardized." Section 240.31 l(3)(c) 
Florida Statutes requires the State Board of Community Colleges to "conduct 
periodic reviews of existing programs," and Section 240.311(4) requires the 
executive director to "conduct systemwide program reviews for board 
approval." Rule 6A-10.039(1) Florida Administrative Code requires the 
Division of Community Colleges annually to submit to the Postsecondary 
Education Planning Commission "a five year program review plan or an annual 
update of the current five-year plan. " 

Program review in the State Community College System is comprehensive and 
contains three components. The first component is the annual generation by the 
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Division of Community Colleges of descriptive and follow-up information about 
each program and the students therein for study and evaluation. This first 
component satisfies the cyclical program review requirement in statute and rule. 

The second component is additional review of selected programs by community 
college personnel and by independent and outside groups. The third component 
is the systemwide review of selected programs by the Division of Community 
Colleges to address issues of concern regarding those programs. 

PROGRAM REVIEW COMPONENTS 

Level I - This component includes the annual production of a display of data 
for each certificate and degree program. The data displays are used by the 
community colleges and the Division to review the programs to determine 
programs and elements within the programs that need additional review. The 
data display for the associate in arts degree program shows the performance of 
students in State University System upper division programs and compares SUS 
native students with transfer students from Florida community colleges and with 
other transfer students. The performance measures are grade point averages, . 
suspensions, graduations, average course loads, and credits earned for a degree. 
Performance parameters are established for the measures, and performance 
outside the parameters is flagged. 

The data displays for the vocational certificates and associate in science 
programs have been redesigned by a task force of institutional and state 
representatives. The new design will be consistent with the accountability 
measures developed pursuant to the accountability process in Section 240.324, 
Florida Statutes, and will provide improved means for identifying programs or 
program elements for further review by the community colleges or for 
systemwide review. Data elements will now have to be developed and 
programming written to produce the data. The Division of Community 
Colleges continues to move towards the full implementation of the vocational 
and associate in science program reviews. 

Level II - This component is the review of certificate and degree programs by 
the individual community colleges either independently or in cooperation with 
independent and outside groups. For the associate in arts degree program, the 
community colleges review the discipline groupings within the degree program. 
A major element of that review is meetings between the discipline faculties at 



the community college and the universities to which most of the community 
college's students transfer. 

The Level I data displays constitute a major source of information upon which 
to base the selection of programs and discipline groups for additional review 
through Level II. The community colleges annually report to the Division the 
programs and the discipline groups that they plan to review, and they 
subsequently report the reviews and discipline grouping meetings actually 
conducted, along with the results. This report is submitted to the State Board 
of Community Colleges annually. 

Level III This component is the systemwide review of selected programs by 
the Division of Community Colleges to address issues of concern regarding 
those programs. The programs and issues for such reviews are determined by 
the Division based on Level I 3nd Level II information, State Board of 
Community Colleges interests, legislative and State Board of Education 
interests, and other stimuli. The product of each such issue-oriented review is 
a report on the review with recommendations for actions. The purpose is to 
identify, study, and respond to issues or problems of systemwide or statewide 
policy, funding, or articulation. Division staff design and conduct the reviews. 
The reviews are coordinated with other agencies and frequently include 
involvement from other agencies. 

The Level III reviews have been reviews of instructional programs and have 
focused on the study of multiple issues. Two changes are being planned. One 
is to include instructional support programs such as student services and 
learning resources. The other is to include the study of single issues 
concerning a single or several programs. 

The program review process provides a solid basis for assessing the 
accountability of the community colleges' instructional programs. It allows for 
a comprehensive review through the Level I data displays, a more 
individualized review done by the colleges through the Level II reviews, and a 
systemwide review through the Level III reviews. 

State Audit Reviews 

The Auditor General is responsible, as required by the State Constitution and 
implementing law, for independent financial and compliance audits of the 
Community Colleges. Audit responsibilities assigned to the Auditor General 

r o3 



include the examination of the Colleges' financial statements, consideration of 
the College's internal control structure, determination of the College's 
compliance with legal requirements, and presentation of reports of audit 
findings and recommendations relating to these matters. 

The audit objectives are to determine whether the Community College Board of 
Trustees and its officers with administrative and stewardship responsibilities for 
college operations had: 

o Presented the College's financial statements in accordance with generally 
accepted accounting principles; 

o Established and implemented an internal control structure to provide 

reasonable assurance of proper authorization of financial transactions, to 
provide for the proper recording and reporting of the College's financial 
operations, to adequately safeguard the College's assets, and to promote 
and encourage compliance with various provisions of laws, rules and 
regulations, and grantor restrictions; 

o Complied with the various provisions of laws, rules and regulations, and 
grantor restrictions governing the conduct of its public affairs; and 

o Corrected, or are in the process of correcting, all deficiencies disclosed in 
prior audits. 

The findings of the Auditor General are presented to the College's Board of 
Trustees and the Chief Administrator who have an opportunity to respond. The 
Report along with the response is then submitted to the State Board of 
Community Colleges for acceptance and further instructions. This process 
ensures the financial accountability as well as compliance with other legal 
requirements. 

Source: Audit General's Report on the Audit of Brevard Community College, 
June 23, 1994. 

Southern Association of Colleges and Schools fSACS) 

Accreditation is principally concerned with the improvement of educational 
quality and the assurance to the public that regional institutions meet established 
standards. SACS is the recognized accrediting body for 11 Southern States— 
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Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 

The task of accreditation is related to the traditional public philosophy of the 
United States--that a free people can and ought to govern themselves and that 
they best do so through a representative, flexible and responsive system. 
Accordingly, the purposes of accreditation can best be accomplished through a 
voluntary association of educational institutions. The Commission on Colleges 
supports the right of an institution to pursue its established educational purpose; 
the right of faculty members to teach, investigate and publish freely; and the 
right of students to have opportunities for learning. However, the exercise of 
these rights must not interfere with the overriding obligation of the institution to 
offer its students a sound education leading to a recognized certificate or 
degree. Thus, criteria and procedures for accreditation have been developed 
which are used in evaluating an institution's educational effectiveness, defined 
in the broadest sense to include not only instructional effectiveness, but also 
effectiveness in research and public services where these are significant 
components of an institution's purpose. 

Increasing emphasis has been given in recent years to accountability-related 
issues. There is a basic condition of eligibility on planning: 

"8. The institution (must have) an appropriate plan, as well as a functioning 
planning and evaluation process, which identifies and integrates future 
educational, physical, and financial development and incorporates procedures 
for program review and institutional improvement. " 

In addition, there are specific criteria relating to effectiveness, including a 
mandate that each institution's planning and evaluation procedures must include 
the following: 

1 . "The establishment of a clearly defined purpose appropriate to collegiate 
education; 

2. the formulation of educational goals consistent with the institution's 
purpose; 

3. the development of procedures for evaluating the extent to which these 
educational goals are being achieved; and 
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4. the use of the results of these evaluations to improve institutional 
programs, services and operations." 

Initially and periodically, each member institution is required to conduct a self- 
study, which is subsequently evaluated at the institution by a committee of peer 
educators. The evaluation is based on established criteria, which cover areas 
such as: institutional effectiveness, educational programs, continuing education, 
outreach and services programs, faculty, educational support services, 
instructional support, computer resources and services, student development 
services, intercollegiate athletics, and administrative processes. Institutions are 
required to assess every aspect of the operation of the institution; involve 
personnel from all segments of the institution, including faculty, staff, students, 
governing board and administration; and provide a comprehensive analysis of 
the institution, identifying strengths and weaknesses. This requirement helps 
ensure that an institution meets minimum standards of quality and that it 
evaluates the extent to which its educational goals are met . The successful 
fulfillment of this requirement results in initial accreditation or reaffirmation of 
accreditation. 

Source: Criteria for Accreditation, Commission on Colleges, 1992-94 Edition. 

Accountability in Institutional Employment 

Section 240.3355, F.S. Community College System Equity 
Accountability Program requires that beginning May 1, 1993, each community 
college Annual Equity Act Update must include a plan for increasing the 
number of women and minorities in executive, administrative, managerial 
positions; faculty positions; and in continuing contracts. The law states that the 
plan should describe goals, objectives, strategies, and time lines for 
implementation. The statute further states that beginning January 1994, 
community college district boards of trustees shall annually evaluate the 
performance of the community college presidents in achieving the annual and 
long-term ~oals and objectives for employment equity. In 1993 and 1994, 
information about the evaluation of the presidents has been presented in the 
annual training workshops for the college boards of trustees. 

The law also requires the State Board of Community Colleges to submit to the 
Legislature and the State Board of Education an annual progress report 
regarding the actions taken and results achieved in the Community College 
System. The institutional plans were collected in 1993 and in 1994 by the 



Division staff. Each year the goals were reviewed and recommended as 
appropriate to the State Board of Community Colleges by a committee 
appointed by the Executive Director of the Community College System. 
Colleges that submitted plans needing further development were requested by 
the State Board of Community Colleges to make the appropriate modifications 
prior to the submission of a system summary and individual college plans to the 
Legislature and to the State Board of Education. 

Beginning May 1, 1995, it is anticipated that the Annual Equity Act Updates 
will include information regarding the boards of trustees' evaluation of the 
college presidents on their achievement of employment accountability goals and 
objectives. A summary of this information also would be presented to the 
appropriate boards. 



Future Activities 

The Committee on Accountability and Effectiveness is a continuing committee 
established to advise and report to the State Board of Community Colleges. 
The following list of activities are scheduled to be undertaken in 1995 by the 
Committee. 

1. Continue to refine the data collection and verification efforts, including 
assessing current data reports for constructive changes. 

2. Continue to analyze data and refine data reports and ways of reporting 
data. 

3. Further evaluate the State Community College System's mission statement 
and accountability outcome measures for possible additions or 
modifications to current measures. 

4. Look for a means to quantify a core set of Student Development 
Measures. 

5 Collect and evaluate college results from satisfaction surveys given to 
students, parents, employers and community members. 

6. Continue to evaluate the goals for relevance with the accountability data. 
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7. Conduct a review of the Institutional Plans in accordance with established 
procedures. 

8. Review current state legislation similar to accountability to assess 
duplication and propose reports reductions where duplication exists. 

9. Hold workshops and committee meetings to discuss Systemwide 
Accountability Plan, the current status of colleges, and how to improve 
effectiveness and efficiency. 

10. Develop public information documents on accountability for distribution 
to the public. 

11. Continue to link the accountability process with the budget process. 

12. Collect and distribute effective local institutional strategies for 
improvement. 



Degree Audit Function 

In addition to the above activities, the Florida Information Resource Network 
(FIRN) received a total of $4.25 million during the 1994 legislative session: 
$200,000 for the development and integration of student, staff and financial 
databases and $350,000 for the design of a community college accountability 
system that includes degree-audit articulation functionality. $3.75 Million was 
designated to be distributed to the colleges. The accompanying proviso 
language stipulated that a Database Implementation Task Force (DITF) be 
established to serve as the coordinator of the development initiatives. 

During 1994, the DITF met several times and issued an RFP for designated 
work. Proposals were sub- itted and accepted and work has commenced on 
both initiatives. In addition, 20 of the 28 community colleges formed 
consortiums according to their computer capabilities and submitted requests for 
grant dollars to comply with the requirements of the law. The eight 
independent colleges submitted their own college plan. 

During 1995, the Degree Audit and Degree Articulation requirements definition 
and systems design will be completed and the implementation of these systems 
will commence at the consortia and non-consortia colleges. 
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APPENDIX A 



ACCOUNTABILITY LEGISLATION 
SECTION 240.324 F.S. 



F.S, 1993 



POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



Ch. 240 



240.324 Community college accountability proc- 
ess.— 

(1) It is the intent of the Legislature that a manage- 
ment and accountability process be implemented which 
provides for the systematic, ongoing improvement and 
assessment of the improvement of the quality and effi- 
ciency of the State Community College System. Accord- 
ingly, the State Board of Community Colleges and the 
community college boards of trustees shall develop and 
implement a plan to improve and evaluate the instruc- 
tional and administrative efficiency and effectiveness of 
the State Community College System. This plan must 
address the following issues. 

(a) Graduation rates of AA and AS degree-seeking 
students compared to first-time enrolled students seek- 
ing the associate degree. 

»b) Minority siudent enrollment and retention rates. 

(c) .Student performance, including student per- 
formance rates on college-level academic skills tests, 
mean grade point averages for community college AA 
transfer students, and community college student per- 
formance on state licensure examinations. 

fdj Job placement rates of community college voca- 
tional students. 

«e. Student progression by admission status and 
program. 

(f*- Vocational accountability standards identified in 
s 239.229. 

\g) Other measures as identified by the Postsecond- 
aty Education Planning Commission and approved by 
the State Board of Community Colleges. 

12) By January 1, 1992. the State Board of Commu- 
nity Colleges shall submit to the Governor, the President 
of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a plan for addressing these issues. The plan 
must provide a specific timetable that identifies specific 
issues tc be addressed each year and must provide for 
tuli implementation bv December 31. 1994. Beginning 
December 31. 1992, the State Board of Community Col- 
leges shall submit an annual interim report providing the 
results of initiatives taken during the prior year and the 
initiatives and related objective performance measures 
proposed for the next year. The initial plan and each 
interim plan shall be designed in consultation with staff 
of the Governor and the Legislature. 

(3) Beginning January 1, 1993, the State Board of 
Community Colleges shall address within the annual 
evaluation of the performance of the executive director, 
and the boards of trustees shall address within the 
annual evaluation of the presidents, the achievement of 
the performance goals established in the community 
college accountability plan. 

Hutofy.— t »2 ch 91-56 s SJ ch 92-136 
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APPENDIX B 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE MISSION STATEMENT 
SECTION 240.301 F.S. 



STATE MISSION FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



The following mission statement for community colleges is taken from Chapter 91-55, Section 
240.301 of the Florida Statutes: 

(1) State community colleges shall consist of all public educational institutions operated by 
community college district boards of trustees under statutory authority and rules of the State 
Board of Education and the State Board of Community Colleges. A community college may be 
authorized by the State Board of Education to operate a department designated as an area 
vocational education school. A community college may be authorized by the State Board of 
Education, or through an agreement with a local school board, to be the designated provider in 
the service district of adult education services, including adult basic education, adult general 
education, adult secondary education, and general educational development test instruction. The 
state community colleges are locally based and governed entities with statutory and funding ties 
to state government. As such, the community colleges' mission reflects a commitment to be 
responsive to local educational needs and challenges. In achieving this mission, the colleges 
strive to maintain sufficient local authority and flexibility while preserving appropriate legal 
accountability to the state. 

(2) As comprehensive institutions, the community colleges shall provide high quality, 
affordable education and training opportunities, shall foster a climate of excellence, and shall 
provide opportunities to all while combining high standards with an open-door admission policy. 
The community colleges shall, as open-access institutions, serve all who can benefit, without 
regard to age, race, gender, creed, or ethnic or economic background, while emphasizing the 
achievement of social and educational equity so that all can be prepared for full participation in 
society. 

(3) The primary mission and responsibility of public community colleges is responding to 
community needs for postsecondary academic education and postsecondary vocational education. 
This mission and responsibility includes being responsible for: 

(a) Providing lower level undergraduate instruction and awarding associate degrees. 

(b) Preparing students directly for vocations requiring less than baccalaureate degrees. 
This may include preparing for job entry, supplementing of skills and knowledge, and 
responding to needs in new areas of technology. Vocational education in the community college 
shall consist of postsecondary adult vocational programs leading to certificates, credit courses 
leading to an associate in science degrees, and other programs in fields requiring substantial 
academic work, background, or qualifications. A community college may offer vocational 
programs in fields having iesser academic or technical requirements if it is designated by the 
State Board of Education as an area vocational school or if such programs are coordinated with 
the local school district through an agreement with the school board. 



(c) Providing student development services, including assessment, student tracking, 
support for disabled students, advisement, counseling, financial aid, career development, and 
remedial and tutorial slices, to ensure student success. 

(d) Promoting economic development for the state within each community college 
district through the provision of special programs, including, but not limited to, the: 



(4) A separate and secondary role for community colleges includes the offering of programs 
in: 

(a) Community services which are not directly related to academic or occupational 
advancement. 

(b) Adult precollege education, when authorized. 

(c) Recreational and Leisure services. 

(5) Funding for community colleges shall reflect their mission as follows: 

(a) Postsecondary academic and postsecondary vocational education programs and, 
when assigned to community college, adult precollege education programs shall have first 
priority in community college funding. 

(b) Community service programs shall be presented to the Legislature with rationale 
for state funding. The Legislature may identify priority areas for use of these funds. 

(6) Community colleges are authorized to offer such programs and courses as are 
necessary to fulfill their mission and are authorized to grant associate in arts degrees, 
associate in science degrees, associate in applied science degrees, certificates, awards, and 
diplomas. Each community college is also authorized to make provisions for the general 
educational development examination. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Enterprise Florida related programs 
Technology transfer centers. 
Economic development centers. 
Work force literacy programs. 
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LEGISLATIVE BUDGET REQUEST 
STATE BOARD OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

1995-1996 



A REINVESTMENT BUDGET 
FOR FLORIDA'S 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

November 17, 1994 



To the Governor, the Legislature, and Citizens of Florida 



The Community College Legislative Budget Request is intended to restore 
congruence between investment and value in community college education. Over 
the past five years we have witnessed a serious erosion in state revenue support: state 
support is down 16% in terms of real dollars per FTE; overall budget resources are 
down 9%. At the same time, our institutions have grown dramatically in size and 
success. We have experienced a 15% increase in enrollment. Our Associate of Arts 
degree graduates now constitute 62% of upper division enrollment at the university 
level and 83% of our vocational graduates are placed in jobs. The ensuing gap 
between investment and value now threatens to deny access to a critical portion of 
the population and endanger the preservation of quality and services unless the state 
is persuaded to reinvest. 

The Reinvestment Budget calls for an additional $122 million in state 
appropriations. Over a two year period, these additional appropriations will allow 
restoration of funding per student equal to the level provided in 1989-90. 

We urge the legislature and Governor to support the 1995-96 Budget Request. 
Community colleges have been called "the greatest American educational invention 
of the 20th century." In Florida, they are the best hope for a major segment of the 
population and the best investment in workforce preparation and economic well 
being for the state. 



State Board of Community Colleges 
Presidents of the Community Colleges 
Florida Association of Community Colleges 
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THE CASE FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGE INVESTMENT 
Access, Equity and Excellence 



The community colleges of Florida are at a crossroad. One path will lead to colleges with 
incredible diversity among the students, accomplished faculties dedicated to teaching and learning, 
an array of academic offerings - many of them unique and often highly ranked - and facilities that 
are attractive although crowded by increasing enrollments. The other path will lead to colleges with 
students concerned that critical courses will not be taught by resident instructors due to insufficient 
full-time faculty positions, student computer laboratories with outdated hardware unable to run 
current software, instructors anxiously wondering how their salaries eroded to less than counterparts 
in public schools, and harried administrators desperately searching for yet one more cost-saving 
initiative or reduction in expense. The funding choices made by the state legislature can direct which 
road the community college system follows. 

The 1995-96 Legislative Budget Request of the State 
Board of Community Colleges is an urgent call for a 
commitment to ACCESS and EQUITY for the nearly 
1,000,000 students the community college system serves 
and EXCELLENCE in education among its institutions. 
Indeed, the coming year will be a turning point for the 
community colleges of Florida. While targeted reductions 
and cost-saving initiatives have enabled the colleges to 
manage and absorb increased enrollments thus far, there is 
now no room left to maneuver without undermining the 
qualities that have made the colleges distinctive. Decisions 
n ide by the legislature will determine which pathway for 
the community colleges will triumph; the one of historic 
pride and continuing accomplishments, or the one of decreasing morale and waning abilities to 
accomplish their missions. 

After a half century of success in responding to new populations and the changing socio- 
economic needs of the state, the community colleges are now poised for two new challenges in their 
changing context; that of serving the expanding and increasingly diverse populations of the future 
and that of providing job training needs for the emerging global economy. However, if the current 
funding structure persists, the community colleges must inevitably curtail enrollments and 
program offerings in order to continue the qualities of excellence that produce value to the state 
and to the citizens of Florida. 



The 1995-96 Legislative Budget 
Request of the State Board of 
Community Colleges is an 
urgent call for a commitment to 
ACCESS and EQUITY for the 
nearly 1,000,000 students the 
community college system 
serves and EXCELLENCE in 
education among its 
institutions. 
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Measuring the Value of Community Colleges 



Among the nearly two thousand community colleges 
throughout the country, most established after the mid- 
point of the century, the 28 colleges in Florida are 
distinguished as innovative contributors to successful 
educational practices and hold a reputation for being 
among the best. In Florida, they are the primary entry 
point in postsecondary education for the majority of the 
state's population. In workforce preparation they are 
essential to the state's economic future—due in no small 
part to Florida's historic investment in the community 
college system. An exceptional record of performance is 
evident in the following inventory of assets and 
accomplishments: 

1 The magnitude and diversity of the students 

Community colleges enroll approximately 810,000 students which is four times the number 
enrolled in the state university system. 

Nearly 30% of Florida's community colleges students represent minority populations. 
• The average age of students is nearly 30 years. 

The proportion of women enrolled in community colleges is 59%. 

The majority of full-time Florida community college students are independent. 

Nearly 78% of Florida's community college students are employed while enrolled. 

2 Significant student achievement and success 

Community college transfers constitute approximately 62% of the students in the upper 
division of the state university system; these students perform as well academically as 
university students who entered the university as freshmen. 

Over 80% of the students completing vocational/technical degrees or certificates are placed 
in jobs. 

3 A broad range of academic programs which prepare students for careers and university 
transfer 

Community colleges offer a total of 234 programs of study as well as liberal arts and 
general education curricula. 

Florida's community colleges provide the programs which lead to employment in 9 of the 
top 1 0 growth occupations in the State of Florida. 



Among the nearly two thousand 
community colleges throughout 
the country, most established 
after the mid-point of the 
century, the 28 colleges in 
Florida are distinguished as 
innovative contributors to 
successful educational practices 
and hold a reputation for being 
amoqg the best. 
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4 An emphasis on instruction 

• The proportion of the operating budget allocated directly to instruction and academic 
support is 71%. 

• The total number of full-time faculty at the state's twenty-eight community colleges is 
4,685. 

• The proportion of faculty members holding a masters or higher degree in their field is 90%. 

• The proportion of community college faculty members holding doctoral degrees is 21%. 

• Faculty in community colleges teach a minimum of 15 credit hours of courses each week. 

5 Valuable community and economic development projects 

• All community colleges sponsor business development programs and offer workforce 
training and retraining courses. 

• All colleges sponsor training programs for governmental agencies and employees. 

• All colleges operate fine and/or performing arts centers, two colleges sponsor public radio 
stations, and four colleges operate educational television stations. 

• State appropriations to community colleges generate $2.64 billion of the state's overall 
business volume. 

6 Accessible and functional campuses 

• Community colleges oversee 141 campuses and centers. 

• Community colleges are located within commuting distance of 99% of the residents of the 
state. 




Assessing the Losses of Community Colleges 



The gravity of the situation for community college education in Florida can be clearly 
demonstrated by reviewing a balance sheet. An assessment of current assets (values) and liabilities 
(losses), when projected into the future, leads one to the conclusion that the balance sheet is 
encumbered with deficits (liabilities). 

The losses of the community college system are essentially fiscal. The financial position of the 
system reveals a condition of such magnitude that other limitations in the system are attributable 
primarily to the fiscal issue. The last year in which state appropriations, including general revenue 
and lottery revenue, matched student growth and inflation was 1989-90, five years ago. The specific 
liabilities that have accumulated over these five years and now threaten an otherwise productive and 
resourceful system of community colleges are illustrated by the below diagram. Numerical 
information is provided in Appendix A Community Colleges Funding History. 
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1 Erosion of the operating budget over the past five years-1989-90 to 1994-95 

State general revenue appropriations on a per student basis have dropped from $2,816 to 
$2,550, a decline of 9.5% in funding. 

• When lottery dollars are added to general revenue dollars, state appropriations per student 
have increased from $3,264 to $3,272, which is a 16% actual reduction when adjusted for 
inflation. 

* With the inclusion of increased student fees, the total funding available to community 
colleges has only increased 6%, a decline of 1 1% when adjusted for inflation. 

State general revenue appropriations for the community college system have risen only 4% 
despite an overall growth in state revenues of 37%; the proportion of state general revenue 
allocated to community colleges has dropped from 5% to 4%. 

Community college appropriations per comparative FTE student are now 46% below the 
appropriations for university students enrolled at the lower division level. 
State appropriations per credit student in Florida's community colleges are only 75% of the 
national average appropriation. 

Uncontrollable costs have absorbed an increased proportion of operating budgets, including 
retirement system costs, employee benefit costs, Americans With Disabilities Act costs, 
and data collection and reporting costs mandated by the state and federal government. 

2 Detrimental disparities in faculty salaries 

The average faculty salary level in community colleges has declined to approximately 89% 
of the national average, threatening the ability of the colleges to attract and sustain a 
competitive teaching faculty. 

3 Reduced services for students over the past three years 

Community colleges have increased their reliance on part-time faculty members who have 
other careers, which indicates that expenditures for adjunct faculty have increased by 16%. 
A survey in 1992 revealed that the proportion of student credit hours taught by full-time 
faculty dropped from 70% in 1990 to 66% in 1992. These part-time faculty are qualified 
and dedicated; however, full-time resident faculty are essential to an institution. 
Community college expenditures for student support services have been reduced from $419 
to $409 per student, a 2% reduction. 

4 Restricted learning resources for students over the past three years 

The expenditure of funds for library books and film acquisitions has dropped from $20 to 
$16 per student, a 20% reduction. 

The allocation of funds for replacement and acquisition of instructional equipment and 
furnishings, including computer hardware and software has only marginally increased from 
$72 to $76 per student, which is substantially less than the investment needed to maintain, 
let alone enhance technology. 

5 Reduced and deferred maintenance of facilities over the past thre* years 

Expenditures for plant operations and maintenance have been reduced from $5.16 to $4.97 
per square foot, a 4% decline, delaying needed repairs and improvements. 
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Future Consequences Without a Reinvestment Budget 

State revenues are projected to increase at a rate of seven to ten percent per year however the 
conunumty college proportion, if the current trend continues, will diminish and 
per PTE student will stagnate or decline further. If this trend is not reversed and em v« s not 

^^™ mmhy colleges win be h — d * — ™nz:^zz 

Consequence #1: Limiting enroliment 

• Community colleges will be unable to meet enrollment demands. According to a 
recent study conducted by the College Board, Florida is projected to have the largest 
'Tonne 8 SC u 01 gmdUateS in th£ S0Uth and south central «gion between 1992 

The colt ' "'t? 'IT ° ! H ° WeVer ' if th£ CUrrCnt rat£ 0f fiscal 8™* continues, 

the colleges will only be able to enrol! a portion of these students 

• Community colleges will necessarily contribute less to workforce development and 
sustained economic growth. The economy of the State of Florida is expected to grow 
by 2 million jobs, of which 700.000 will be health and business careers; however 
community colleges will not be able to provide enough graduates to meet the 
economy s demand. 

Consequence #2: Dilution of educational quality 

Class size will be increased and instructor-student contact diminished 

• Workloads of full-time faculty will increase with less remuneration 

• 1 he proportion of classes taught by full-time faculty will decrease. 

Consequence #3: Erosion of academic and student support services 

• The outreach and support that has led to successful enrollment of minority 
disadvantaged and disabled students will be difficult to sustain, although their 
populations are expected to increase significantly. 

Provisions for academic counseling, advisement, and student activities will be limired. 

Consequence #4: Decay of infrastructure 

• Spending for libraries and equipment replacement will be reduced 

• Spending for facilities maintenance will be reduced. 
Spending for campus security will be reduced. 

This assessment of the Florida Community College 
System balance sheet suggests disturbing deficits now and 
in the future with adverse effects on institutional resources 
and detrimental consequences for student access and 
workforce development. Six years ago. community college 
education received support from the state at' a level 
commensurate with the growth of enrollment and inflation. 
Beginning five years ago, state support began to gradually 



Beginning five years ago, state 
support began to gradually 
wane to the point that the 
current appropriation is 
insufficient to support 
enrollments and program 
quality. 
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wane to the point that the current appropriation is insufficient to support enrollments and program 
quality. In fiscal terminology, this condition amounts to a serious devaluation of the commitment 
to a community college education in the State of Florida. 



The Case for Reinvestment 
clearly reveals the value of 
community colleges not in the 
terms of the self-interest of one 
institution but in terms of the 
social and economic interest 
and well-being of the people of 
Florida* 



As the 1995-96 year approaches, the question raised by the 
state's posture towards community college funding remains. 
Is the state abandoning its commitment to community 
college education and the quality of life of students and 
citizens served by the community colleges? The Case for 
Reinvestment clearly reveals the value of community 
colleges not in the terms of the self-interest of one 
institution but in terms of the social and economic interest 
and well-being of the people of Florida. Indeed, funding the 
1995-96 community college budget request will be viewed 
as an investment with value and an investment which yields 
important returns to all citizens. 



Over the next two years, the 
community colleges seek a state 
allocation of $4,020 per student, 
which will restore the five-year 
16% loss in state support* 



Investing in the Future of Community Colleges 

The 1995-96 budget request transcends the "business as usual" approach and is predicated upon 
restoration of the state's investment in community college education. The budget request is $762.2 
million of which $122.3 million is a 19.1% increase over the previous year. This translates into a 
state allocation of $3,708 per FTE student which will 
partially restore the community colleges to the level of 
funding in 1989-90. In that year, the combined 
appropriation of general revenue funding and lottery 
funding began a five-year decline, which even the growth 
in lottery allocations (originally intended to supplement 
general revenues) and increases in student fees failed to 
offset. Over the next two years, the community colleges 
seek a state allocation of $4,020 per student, which will 

restore the five-year 16% loss in state support, (see Appendix A: Community Colleges Funding 
History). The restoration of state support, including general revenue and lottery funding, coupled 
with stabilized student revenues, represents a major re-investment in community college education 
that will sustain basic operations, enhance educational quality, and meet specific categorical 
priorities of the state. 

The State Board of Community Colleges has taken two steps in the past year to lay the 
groundwork for this budget. First, the Board has identified through the statewide master planning 
process fhe extraordinary demographic and economic challenges anticipated in the next half decade 
which dictate the goals and strategies for the state's community colleges. Second , the Board, 
utilizing several task forces, has fostered a statewide accountability assessment process designed to 
monitor and report the actual progress and performance outcomes of the community college system 
on a year by year basis. 
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♦With a system that is now more goal-oriented and accountable than ever before, the proposed 
1995-96 budget for the state's community colleges is an investment in valuable purposes and 
verifiable results. Succinctly, the purposes are continued access, equity, and excellence. The results 
will raise the educational levels and workforce preparation for a major segment of the population and 
benefit the social and economic welfare of the state as a whole. 

Four budget objectives are priorities for 1995-96. Two are related to Basic Community College 
Program Fund Support and two are related to Categorical Programs. As presented below, these 
objectives embrace the budget line items and explain the rationale for the requested items. 



* An excerpt of the 1993 Statewide Master Plan is included in Appendix B. 
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Basic Operating Support 



BUDGET OBJECTIVE: TO ACHIEVE A CONTINUING LEVEL OF BASIC SUPPORT 
FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGES THAT WILL SUSTAIN THE LEVEL AND QUALITY OF 
SERVICES TO THEIR COMMUNITIES 

Funding Request 

Prior Year $ 622,485,281 

Cost to Continue $ 88,372,341 

Budgeted Items 

• Continuing support for services to current students 

• Support for the operating costs of new facilities 

• Support for the cost of new students exceeding previous year enrollments 

Support of revenue equalization for colleges with small enrollments and colleges located 
in areas of higher costs 

• Support for the cost of instruction by closing the equity gap in faculty salaries 
Support for the cost of instruction by providing for adequate library acquisitions and 
instructional equipment replacement 

Rationale 

The budgeted priorities represent the cost to continue for community colleges 

• The SBCC Master Plan contains specific achievement goals coupled with activities and 
strategies requiring adequate basic support funding: 

Goal 1 - Preserve open access, increase student success in community college programs, 
enhance programs for underprepared students, support minority student recruitment, 
and expand support services for all populations; 

Goal 3 - Strengthen articulation, cooperation, and collaboration among all sectors of 
education; 

Goal 5 - Strengthen human resources through aggressively recruiting and developing new 
and diverse faculty and staff, provide equitable and competitive salary structures, 
expand professional development activities, and strengthen the support system for 
adjunct faculty; 

Goal 7 - Strengthen the long-term fiscal stability of the system including a policy that 
embraces enrollment growth as an entitlement for purposes of appropriations, funding 
formulas based upon "cost to continue" and "enrollment workloads," guidelines for 
equitable system funding, and for increasing financial aid; and 

Goal 8 - Strengthen and provide leadership in institutional effectiveness, accountability, 
and local control including the use of effectiveness indicators to develop quality 
improvement at the college level and to measure the achievement of Master Plan goals. 
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BUDGET OBJECTIVE: TO INCREASE BASIC SUPPORT FOR EDUCATIONAL 
QUALITY ENHANCEMENT-THAI WILL LEAD TO NEW LEVELS OF INSTITUTIONAL 
PERFORMANCE 
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Funding Request 

Prior Year None 
New Funding $ 12,132,261 

Budgeted Items 

Provision of student support services for underprepared students 
Provision of student support services for disabled students 

• Provision of recruitment and retention support for "at risk" students, particularly minority 
and disadvantaged students 

Rationale 

• The SBCC Master Plan contains specific achievement goals coupled with activities and 
strategies requiring quality enhancement funding: 

QsaLL - Preserve open access, increase student success in community college programs, 
enhance programs for underprepared students, support minority student recruitment' 
and expand support services for all populations; and 

QQ2l_2 - Strengthen the quality of programs and curricula among community colleges 
through expanding post-secondary vocational and workforce training programs, 
strengthening the curricula andcompetencies, strengthening international and multi- 
cultural components of the curricula, and expanding the use of technology in 
instruction. 

• The SBCC Accountability Planning and Reporting Process requires these types of 
enhanced support services for underprepared, disabled and at-risk students in order to 
achieve the performance goals for CLAST pass-rates and graduation-completion rates. 

Categorical Program Support 

BUDGET OBJECTIVE: TO CONTINUE AND EXPAND THE SUCCESSFUL 
CATEGORICAL PROGRAMS THAT RESPOND TO UNIQUE CURRENT NEEDS OF THE 
COLLEGES AND THEIR CONSTITUENTS 

Funding Request 

Prior Year $9,440,156 
Additional funding Request $ 4,697,7 1 1 

Budgeted Items 

• Continuation and expansion of state challenge grants to match private contributions for 
college endowments. 

• Continuation of state challenge grants to attract private support for health care training 
programs. 
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* Continuation and expansion of economic development programs offered by community 
colleges with major military installations in their districts. 
Continuation and expansion of instructional learning aids for disabled students. 

Rationale 

The SBCC Master Plan contains specific achievement goals coupled with activities and 
strategies requiring continuation of successful categorical program funding: 
Ooal4 - Establish partnerships to support broad-based, multi-lateral economic development 
initiatives and strategies through the development of approaches to identify business 
and industry needs, providing workforce training for the enhancement of economic 
growth, and offering customized and contract training for the business sector; and 
Oq?1 7 - Strengthen the long-term fiscal stability of the system including a policy that 
embraces enrollment growth as an entitlement for purpo? ;s of appropriations, funding 
formulas based upon "cost to continue" and "enrollment workloads," guidelines for 
equitable system funding, and for increasing financial aid. 

BUDGET OBJECTIVE: TO INITIATE NEW CATEGORICAL PROGRAMS THAT 
RESPOND TO EMERGING ISSUES UNMET BY THE CURRENT RESOURCES OF 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Funding Request 

Prior Year $ 7,986,625 

New Funding $ 17,084,184 

Budgeted Items 

Support for new academic program development initiatives among colleges responding to 
local needs consistent with the economic development mission of the state. 
Support for instructional technology improvements that enhance student access and 
performance and increase effectiveness and productivity in accordance with the statewide 
technology plan. 

Support for capital improvement projects required to ensure institutional compliance with 
the gender equity in athletics rule of the State Board of Education. 
Establishment of special-purpose student financial aid for child care costs of students based 
upon needs analysis criteria including exclusion from standard financial aid. 

Rationale 

The SBCC Master Plan contains specific achievement goals coupled with activities and 
strategies requiring new categorical program initiatives funding: 

Goal 2 - Strengthen the quality of programs and curricula among community colleges 
through expanding post-secondary vocational and workforce training programs, 
strengthening the curricula and competencies, strengthening international and multi- 
cultural components of the curricula, and expanding the use of technology in 
instruction; and 
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Goal 6 - Strengthen the utilization of technology to support contemporary standards and 
future applications in academic computing technologies, administrative computing 
systems, and educational telecommunications. 
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Making Choices 



As the culminating result of the most ardent master planning effort and most extensive 
accountability assessment in the history of community colleges in Florida, the 1995-96 Budget 
Request is a serious proposal for change. The community colleges can be benign survivors of the 
past, undervalued and underfunded, or they can be a major resource for the present and future 
responsive to the educational, social, and economic conditions of the state. As Florida prepares for 
its rightful place in the coming global community, the legislative choice in Aid to College funding 
is between permissive erosion or aggressive restoration of the commitment to a community college 
education. 6 
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FLORIDA SYSTEM OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
1995-96 LEGISLATIVE BUDGET REQUEST 
AID TO COLLEGES 



AMOUNT 



APPROPRIATION CATEGORY 




COMMUNITY COLLEGE PROGRAM FUND: 



1994-95 APPROPRIATION 

REDUCTION FOR NONRECURRING LOTTERY 

RESTORE NONRECURRING LOTTERY 

TRANSFER IN MIAMI-DADE BOOK FAIR 

OPERATING EXPENSES OF NEW FACILITIES 

COMPETITIVE SALARY ENHANCEMENT 

EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT AND LIBRARY RESOURCES 

EQUALIZATION FUNDING 

ENROLLMENT WORKLOAD 

CHANGE IN STANDARD FEE REVENUES 

PROGRAM REVIEW - READINESS FOR COLLEGE 

AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 



$622,485,281 
(4,132,430) 
4,132,430 



8,090,901 
29^35,134 
16,683,246 
26,840,274 
7,954,499 
( 631,713) 
4,485,060 
3,688397 
3.958, 804 



100,000 



TOTAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE PROGRAM FUND 



S722.989.883 



DESCRIPTION AND JUSTIFICATION 

The Reduction and Restoration of Nonrecurring Lottery reflect a need to replace the loss of 
nonrecurring revenues which were appropriated in 1994-95 for recurring purposes. The Transfer in 
Miami-Dade Book Fair represents a policy decision to make this categorical appropriation an ongoing 
activity within the base budget of Miami-Dade Community College. 

The request for Operating Expenses for New Facilities includes $3.2 million for space unfunded and 
carried forward from prior years to 1995-96. In addition, it is anticipated that 1,356,419 new gross 
square feet will come into usage in 1995-96. The amount requested per square foot for operations and 
maintenance reflects the system average cost. The additional space for e*ch college is reflected on 
Appendix C. 
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Competitive Salary Enhancements represent a policy to elevate faculty salaries to the national average 
over a three-year penod. Market competition for faculty skills is keen in the heal^^^Z^ 
science law enforcement and technological disciplines. The recruitment and ZIZTS^S 
are vital to ma.nta.n,ng a proper balance between full-time and part-time faculty The Less of 
commumty college transfer students in the upper division is a direct result of he quality of instm ion 
hey receive from community college instructional personnel. Appendix D is a cbZhfch bSK 

Ssrsr e r tional average in facuity sa,aries ba - d - the budget Cs2 

n eL at onT:^" ™ ^ ^ *" M *« yearS 3SS ™ e national Ltage wHl 

mcrease at only 3% per year. Salary mcreases for non-faculty positions are requested at 4%. 

The need for Educational Equipment and Library Resources is based upon a replacement cvcle of five 

rented iTbaseT Ti* *"* " M «* enrollment^™ Th amoun 

reflected .s based upon the amount necessary to increase colleges' base budget to the targeted amZt 

I" ^ 3 WhiCh meaSUreS th£ t0tal 0f State ^ ds ^udent fees 

pa- weighted FTE (full time equivalent student) for each college. The use of weighted FTE provides a 

mechanism that adjusts for the difference in the costs of programs offered among the col leees 
Cons.deratton is given for the fixed costs of small colleges, and another adjustment if calcu^d S 
colleges w,th a high cost of living. Any college which is below the state average in J^ZoSi 
FTE is determined to be eligible for equalization funding. The amount requested represent foil htaduu 
of the total needed to equalize funding among the colleges. represents mil funding 

JSX U STlSj?S and K P T ti ° n f " l9 J 4 ' 95 m diSp,ayed ° n A PP™ dix * E "-"-ent Workload 
Funding for 1995-96 ,s based upon funding the prior year enrollment for 1994-95 Colleges wi'h 

r ^h e ch m cost s d H eterm r d by the ^ c ° st a 1 Sfiszz 
^ ^ij^^i!r ent Fee Revenues represems Ae porti ° n 

The sum of the increases described thus far is $88 272 141 Thic c.kwai * * , , 

actios of the co„e g e and is ,abe,ed Basic b2wC^«T2 
are tee new ,n,.,a.,ves or enhancements .0 .he Community College Program Ld Xh are desc^bed 

coUege and vocational preparatory students. These students a. often a. risk 

toTnl q ^ Prepar ! d f ° r ' he aCad ™ ic Cha " en ^ ° f because they a,e duS burning 

waffteS S,Udy Ski " S "? COnMenCe ' evels nced bolsK ™8- AnoiJ prio^for Sg 

was the critical need for computerized equipment and other specialized materials to address individual 

„n " »"!£■ P ' am " ng " CedS and '° Pr ° vide t00ls '° "■»■* °™duc.ivi,y „f progr ^r ThTbute 

ZT ! T 18 baSed °" Pr ° VidinB °" e additional cou " scl " f» each college^ a Hie server 
computers, and software materials for each college campus. 
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The Americans with Disabilities Act has increased public awareness on the needs of the disabled in 
higher education. State appropriations to enhance student services to accommodate disabled students 
have not been adequately provided to community colleges in the past. Specialized counseling, testing, 
evaluation, placement, and other related services are a necessity if disabled students are to realize their 
educational goals. Disabled student specialists are critical to identify and provide the accommodations 
mandated by law for disabled students in the colleges. The proposed minimum funding level would 
provide one specialist for every 250 disabled students plus one specialist per 20,000 total headcount, but 
not less than one position per campus. In total, this formula generates 98 disabled student specialists at 
an average salary of $30,000 plus fringe benefits. 

The Educational Opportunity Program provides funding for the recruitment, retention, and graduation 
of "at risk" students, most of whom are from minority and disadvantaged populations. As may be seen 
in Appendix G, minority students have been significantly underrepresented among community college 
completers over the past three years. Intervention strategies to significantly increase the graduation of this 
population, particularly among Black males, will be critical. Black males represent only 2.8% of all 
completers in the Community College System, while they represent 5.65% of the Florida population. 

Section 240.324, F.S., requires community colleges to be accountable for providing efficient and effective 
services to minority and other "at risk" students. Maintaining an "open door" with accountability means 
effectively attending the needs of the students admitted, in order to avoid placing these students in 
immediate danger of failure. As highlighted in the Master Plan for Florida Community C olleges and in 
the 1994-95 Accountability Plan for the System, this has been a continuing challenge, particularly with 
diminishing funding from the state. 

To meet this challenge, intensive support and "comprehensive" programming must be provided, with 
greater emphasis on retention services. Additional staff must be engaged to ensure timely and effective 
recruitment; admission; orientation; mentoring; acquisition of financial aid and social/personal 
counseling; basic skills testing and CLAST preparation; academic advisement and course placement; 
monitoring of academic progress; tutoring; career education; job placement; and transfer counseling of 
the targeted population. The proposed funding would provide one staff person (minimum), plus 
additional staff, based upon a ratio of 1 to 30,000 eligible "at risk" population targeted within each college 
district. 

ALLOCATION OF AMOUNT REQUESTED 

The Community Colleges Presidents Council developed an allocation methodology for the Allocation 
of the Community College Program. This methodology is an integral part of the budget request process. 
Recognizing the realties that state appropriations will be insufficient to fully fund the budget request, the 
allocation process maintains the relative priorities and policies established by the budget request. The 
Basic Support of the Community College Program Fund provides the structure for the allocation 
process which is displayed on Appendix H. 
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With* the total of $88,272,341, the first allocation of increased state appropriations is made to fully fund 
the Operating Expenses of New Facilities. This amount is subtracted from the total request eTh 
college, and a subtotal for The remaining needs are calculated for each college. Each college's * Sve 

on^tl PerCen n 8e °T n T Ub ! 0tal " detemined State ~ations 8 in excess o nfw fadHfie 
operations are allocated to each college based on its percentage of the subtotal. 
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STATE BOARD OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
1995-96 LEGISLATIVE BUDGET REQUEST 
AID TO COLLEGES 



APPROPRIATION CATEGORY 



AMOUNT 
REQUESTED 



ACADEMIC IMPROVEMENT TRUST FUND 



1994-95 APPROPRIATION 

REDUCTION FOR NONRECURRING LOTTERY 

STATE MATCH FOR ANTICIPATED PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS 



$ 5,500,000 
(2,750,000) 
5.331.000 




TOTAL ACADEMIC IMPROVEMENT TRUST FUND $ 8.081.000 



DESCRIPTION AND JUSTIFICATION 

The Florida Academic Improvement Trust Fund was established in 1983 by the enactment of Section 
240.36, Florida Statutes. The purpose of this fund is to encourage private support in enhancing 
community colleges by providing the colleges opportunity to receive and match challenge grants. State 
appropriations to the fund are used to match private funds received by community college foundations 
on the basis of $4 of State funds for each $6 of private funds received. Most of the funds are placed in 
endowments to generate income which is used to enhance the quality of education at the college. Since 
the beginning of this program, State funds in the amount of $21,757,501 have matched $32,636,250 of 
private contributions. 



COMPUTATION AND ALLOCATION OF AMOUNT REQUESTED 

This request will provide State funds to match those private contributions on a $4 for $6 basis. The 
appropriated funds will be allocated to the colleges in accordance with the procedures defined in Section 
240.36, Florida Statutes. 
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STATE BOARD OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
1995-96 LEGISLATIVE BUDGET REQUEST 
AID TO COLLEGES 



AMOUNT 



APPROPRIATION CATEGORY 




HEALTH CARE QUALITY ENHANCEMENT 
CHALLENGE GRANT 



1994-95 APPROPRIATION 

REDUCTION FOR NONRECURRING LOTTERY 

STATE MATCH FOR ANTICIPATED PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS 



$1,600,000 
(800,000) 
800.000 



TOTAL HEALTH CARE QUALITY ENHANCEMENT 
CHALLENGE GRANT 



51,600,000 



DESCRIPTION AND JUSTIFICATION 

The 1989 Legislature created Section 240.4986, F.S., as the Nursing Education Challenge Grant Fund 
for Community Colleges. The stated purpose of the legislation is to increase student enrollments in 
nursing and other health discipline programs in the community colleges. The grant allocates $400 
of state funds for each $600 in private contributions received by the college. Each college's board of 
trustees and foundation are responsible for determining how funds are to be used. Such use includes, but 
is not limited to student scholarships, student loans, faculty salaries, instructional supplies, and 
recruitment efforts. 

The continuing demand for nurses as well as other health care personnel is evident in reports from the 
Hospital Cost Containment Board, the Florida Hospital Association, nursing and allied health educators, 
and practitioners. The Florida Department of Labor and Employment Security reports demands for health 
care personnel will grow dramatically between 1989 and 2000. Such growth rates include: Radiology 
Technologists 79%, Physical Therapy Assistants 77%, Radiology Technician 75%, Respiratory Therapist 
55% and Registered Nurses 54%. 



A fixed amount of ten thousand dollars is set aside for every community college and the additional 
allocation is based on the college's share of FTEs in the health discipline category. Funds not claimed 
during the first allocation are distributed to colleges who have received excess private contributions, 
based on the same formula used in the first allocation. The request is determined from a survey of the 
colleges' anticipated private contributions. 



COMPUTATION AND ALLOCATION OF AMOUNT REQUESTED 
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STATE BOARD OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
1995-96 LEGISLATIVE BUDGET REQUEST 
AID TO COLLEGES 



AMOUNT 

APPROPRIATION CATEGORY REQUESTED 

MILITARY RELATED ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

1994-95 APPROPRIATION $ 459739 

EXPANSION OF SERVICES TO ELIGIBLE COLLEGES 1340.711 

TOTAL MILITARY RELATED ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

DESCRIPTION AND JUSTIFICATION 

For the past two or three years, there have been many changes as to the number of military installations 
that are either closed, reduced in size or will be closed sometime in the next few years. Such actions have 
and will continue to have a major fiscal impact on the nation because of the releasing of military 
personnel that will need training and retraining for the future job market. 

The Legislature has, for three years, appropriated funds to provide grant awards to the Community 
College System, to examine nonmilitary applications of high technology and for the technical training 
and placement of former military personnel. 

Since the appropriations were small amounts, the Division policy decided to limit the awards to two 
community colleges. Okaloosa- Walton and Valencia Community Colleges were awarded the erants for 
1991-92, 1992-93 and 1993-94. 

It has been determined from the implementation of the grants that the appropriations should be increased 
in order for community colleges with major military installations in their areas have the opportunity to 
provide similar services. 

COMPUTATION AND ALLOCATION Q F AMOUNT REQUESTED 

The amount of this request is based on $200,000 for nine community colleges that have military 
installations in their areas. 
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STATE BOARD OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
1995-96 LEGISLATIVE BUDGET REQUEST 
AID TO COLLEGES 



APPROPRIATION CATFGOFY RE^Sd 
DISABLED STUDENT LEARNING AIDS 

1994-95 APPROPRIATION ~. Rnft 

REDUCTION FOR NONRECURRING LOTTERY C 7nm 

STATE FUNDING OF PROJECTED NEEDS 1 774,700 

TOTAL DISABLED STUDENT LEARNING AIDS 

DESCRIPTION AND JTiSTiFiCA Tr'™ 

The Americans with Disabilities Act has increased public awareness about the needs and rights of 
disabled students. This has resulted in ever increasing identification and enrollment of disabled students 
within Florida Community Colleges. In 1 993-94, the total of college and state funds for Disabled Student 
\oo?af A ^ ds L am0, i nted t0 $3 ' 300 ' 405 - A conservative projected increase of 15% from this level to 
; ™t » f I ±e in ° reaSe in StatC fiinding b3Sed 0n a matchin 8 relationship of 70% state funds 
v it ° I 686 The reqUCSt f0r 1 995-96 is based on a total calculated need of $3 630 446 The 

eligibility of expenditures is restricted to such instructional support services and functions as interpreters 
scnbes, readers, tutors, notetakers, and specialized equipment as specified by the State Board of 
Community Colleges procedures. 
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STATE BOARD OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
1995-96 LEGISLATIVE BUDGET REQUEST 
AID TO COLLEGES 



APPROPRIATION CATEGORY 



AMOUNT 
REQUESTED 



PERFORMANCE BASED INCENTIVE PROGRAM 



1994-95 APPROPRIATION 
EXPANSION OF SERVICES 



$2,000,000 
500.000 



TOTAL PERFORMANCE BASED INCENTIVE PROGRAM 



S2.500.000 



DESCRIPTION AND JUSTIFICATION 

The 1994 Legislature created the Performance Based Incentive Program as a means to improve 
vocational education, making the programs more market driven. The initiative is part of the Enterprise 
Florida system, specifically the responsibility of the Jobs and Education Partnership. 

Under the Performance Based Incentive Program, colleges receive additional funds for specified 
outcomes. These outcomes include the enrollment, completion and placement of students in programs 
and occupations that are targeted as important to the economic development of the state. The programs 
are identified through the occupational forecasting process, and must provide students who are placed 
with wages at a level to be self sufficient. The programs must also address occupations with sufficient 
growth or turnover to ensure that graduates can find employment. 

To participate in the program, the colleges must provide matching funds up front. These funds are at risk 
to the college, if performance does not meet the appropriate level. Since the program is new, there is no 
record of how well the colleges do in meeting their "match." 

The majority of the incentive funds provided during the 1994-95 year were federally generated funds. 
Two million dollars ($2,000,000) was provided to the colleges as unrestricted (in regards to federal 
spending guidelines) funds from lottery dollars. Use of the federal funds required identification of 
targeted populations who were eligible for services from the federal funds. Expansion of the unrestricted 
lottery dollars is necessary for the program to meet the needs of non-targeted students. 

COM PUTATION AND ALLOCATION OF AMOUNT REQUESTED 

This request will provide State funds to colleges participating in the Performance Based Incentive 
Program. The appropriated funds will be allocated to the colleges based on performance on the outcomes 
adopted by the Jobs and Education Partnership of Enterprise Florida. 
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STATE BOARD OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
1995-96 LEGISLATIVE BUDGET REQUEST 
AID TO COLLEGES 



APPROPRIATES CATFr.ORV AMOUNT 

REOUESTF.n 

CAPITALIZATION INCENTIVE PROGRAM 

$5,000,000 

DESCRIPTION and IIISIIflCATiflN. 

expanded enrollment and for ?he cosB reladna ,' 2? mUS ' "* P "° r ycar funds to P** f <" 'he 
program development lib ary '", I S'^ fu"™ Pr °u 8 T ^P™". ™PP"es, faculty, 
programs that nSo te SXeS'nded ri m t, T' S,a,e J aS "? cgun the proccss of identifying 
^colleges have no means to respond * "* eC ° n ° m ' C devel °P™"' ™»ion of the state" but 

22MJM^XS^ffl^ Capi,a.iza ti „ n I„ce»,,v. P rogram t0 bc 

grartts which shall beus7fot ,h e star -u ^ cosf assocSS 2' ™ S Pr ° gram sha " p ™ ide 
in the community colleges which serve S7eS™™,^L If cre ft,on or expans.on of programs 
unmet. Expansion of programs may tac ud dmen £2 7 ^ nCCds that would otherwise be 
into new areas of specialization™^" i a ^program P ' ° f enrollmer " s '» ■ P™gram or expansion 

^liS^n^ US f.° f * Wud =. <-« »°« 

other expenses associa tedwZXnor exnlston of P ' perS0,mel - studcm serviccs . ° r 

for a cap on the amount of ZZ~SZ:XZTo V oT M *° P rov ' de 

LS^S'Lm rr" 0nS ""-according <° research conducted by the 
An award ma/not be gran, to a prowsL Z wS rps«h ° f " CW CmCrging indus '"«- 

provides wages below ma, ^c^rXStofSicy '" " g Pe ° P ' C f ° r a " ° CCUpation that 

COMPUTATION ANP A M.oqt ion of AMni,|y T RF, ol i rsTF i p 
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$10,000,000 to establish T^I^^ZSSS^ * Beed ° f ° V " 
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STATE BOARD OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
1995-96 LEGISLATIVE BUDGET REQUEST 
AID TO COLLEGES 



AMOUNT 

APPROPRIATION CATEGORY REQUESTED 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY $11,635,000 
DESCRIPTION AND JUSTIFICATION 

Florida's community colleges must do more with less without sacrificing quality As revenue per ^student 
declines and the number of students increase, colleges have looked for technological advances that can 
increase instructional productivity and enhance the student learning experience. The following projects 
are work in progress for as many as four years. None of them are complete. They all require he infusion 
of funds to expedite or insure their completion and to make them adaptable to other colleges in the 
system. 

1 . Project SYNERGY - The Florida Model $4,000,000 

Miami-Dade Community College, and 23 other colleges nationwide, have been successful in 
developing useful products faculty will use to face the challenge of the increasing number and needs 
of underprepared students. The proposed Florida Model will build on this success and experience 
to adopt a common platform for managing the instructional learning network, evaluate outcomes 
in terms of student performance, provide faculty development in the use of instructional software 
and management systems, and establish reach back to high school students to help them prepare for 
college work. This project includes all 28 community colleges. 

2. Distance Learning Projects $2,485,000 

Brevard Daytona Beach and Valencia Community Colleges are establishing electronic educational 
telecommunications linkages between the three colleges. This linkage would facilitate shared 
interactive television classes, shared telecourses, academic computing linkage between the colleges, 
specially designed training programs for business, industry, and government, and design for the 
PBS initiative "Going the Distance." Another distance learning project is developing the 
technological infrastructure for broadcasting interactive instruction in Nursing and Dental Hygiene 
from Pensacola Junior College to Okaloosa-Walton and Gulf Coast Community Colleges and 
Chipola Junior College. The cooperative Nursing (PJC and OWCC) and dental Hygiene (PJC and 
GCCC) programs currently in place will use this technology extensively beginning with the 
96 school year. 

3. Technology Applications Center $450,000 

The Suncoast Technology Transfer Consortium is developing a Technology Applications Center 
that will develop applications and support for instructional computing environmental science 
technology, and manufacturing technology. Instructional computing activities will focus on on-line 
distance education (e.g., vet tech program), multimedia training seminars for faculty, and computer 
based training for high demand vocational licensing exams, environmental science technology, and 
manufacturing technology. 



4. 



Other Pilot Projects 



$700,000 



A collaborative software project is being developed to encourage software developers to adapt their 
systems to the Project SYNERGY Integrator platform. An assessment pilot project is also 
underway to link a community college assessment center to the local high schools to enhance the 
testing and feedback systems for students planning to attend college or vocational schools. 



There is a critical need to develop the instructional technology infrastructure in each community 
college. The basis for accomplishing this is retrofitting laboratories and learning centers and 
purchasing equipment that supports the educational program . The request is for $20 million over 
a period of five years similar to the technology funding program established for the public schools. 
The initial year request of $4 million will be allocated on a FTE Basis. 



5. 



Technology Equipment 



$4,000,000 
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STATE BOARD OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
1995-96 LEGISLATIVE BUDGET REQUEST 
AID TO COLLEGES 



AMOUNT 

APPROPRIATION CA TE GORY REQUESTED 
GENDER EQUITY IN ATHLETICS $4,645,653 
DESCRIPTION AND JUSTIFICATION 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 and the Florida Educational Equity Act of 1984 prohibit 
discrimination in athletic programs based on sex. Gender Equity in Athletics has been defined by the 
1 1 member Task Force established by the Florida Commissioner of Education in 1993 as: 

The fair distribution of overall athletic opportunity and 
resources, substantially proportionate to the enrollment of males 
and females, so that no student athlete, coach or athletic 
administrator is discriminated against in an athletic program on 
the basis of gender. 

The State Board of Education rule being promulgated to ensure compliance specifies severe penalties 
for colleges found out of compliance with no acceptable plan to comply. While the colleges have 
developed and are implementing plans to comply, funding is insufficient to make all the 
modifications mandated without requiring academic programs to suffer. Student fees and fee 
exemptions do not generate sufficient revenue to adequately address this need. 

As penalties for non-compliance, the Commissioner of Education shall declare an educational 
agency ineligible for competitive state grants and direct the Comptroller to withhold general revenue 
funds until compliance is met. Litigation also will allow sex discrimination victims to sue for 
monetary damages. To avoid such severe consequences, the colleges will need assistance from the 
Legislature to make immediate modifications. 

This budget request focuses on the facility and capital improvement projects necessary for 
compliance. 

COMPUTATION AN D ALLOCATION OF AMOUNT REQ UESTED 

Funding for these capital improvement projects is requested from nonrecurring revenue sources. 
Budget requests were submitted to the Division by each college with athletic programs. Two 
categories were established within the priorities of the request. Priority one is for the minimum 
amount necessary to construct or modify facilities to ensure equitable participation. The second 
priority is to provide funding to upgrade existing facilities for women to the quality of those 
currently existing for men. 

A detailed approved project list is displayed on Appendix I. 



STATE BOARD OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
1995-96 LEGISLATIVE BUDGET REQUEST 
AID TO COLLEGES 

APPROPRIATION r ATFC-"RY AMOUNT 

nT REQUESTED 

CHILD CARE FUNDING PROGRAM $ 
DESCRIPTION AND nis TIF yr AT t^N 

™fdTe St The 0 Flo a i e r Pennanent f 8 t0 generate student fi ^al aid funds for 

SStaTLSSSS C0 ™ Umt ' V ™ le ^ystem has a proud tradition of an open dooTfor al 
? om Th^r >s providing a barrier to many potential students who would benefit 

from the training programs available in community colleges. 

Many such potential students do not qualify for financial aid due to their part-time student status or 
quirks m the standard needs analyses for non-traditional students ThtantoS^s in tenT, Z 
prov.de financial aid specifically for child care based on needs Jfy^^^t*. 

£QM£IIIATION AND ALLO CATION of amoun t rfouitstfp 

The Legislature appropriated $157,154 for two pilot projects in 1994 9S r*^ „ .u 
al.oca.ed ,„ Broward Co mmu „i ty Co, lcg e, a J„SSSr f™ 
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Appendix B: 1993 Master Plan 
State Board of Community Colleges 
Extract 



The intensive research, examination of position papers, presentations, and listening sessions 
conducted over a period of nearly nine months in 1993 culminated in the formulation of key- 
directions for the community colleges. These directions and the proposed initiatives associated with 
them are the result of extensive involvement and wide ranging investigation. While many additional 
initiatives were proposed and examined during the planning process, the selected future directions 
emerged as the highest priorities for the community colleges. 

The 1993 Master Plan for the Florida Community Colleges consists of eight strategic goals to 
guide the system over the next five years and prepare for the new century. The Master Plan also 
contains 38 activities to be undertaken in order to meet the eight challenges. 



Strategic Goals and Activities 



Preserve open access and increase student success in community college programs 

Enhance and sustain comprehensive college-prep and student development programs 
for underprepared students (student tracking, assessment, special needs support, 
advisement, counseling, and financial aid). 

Increase proportion of minorities enrolled and succeeding in community college 
programs. 

Develop alternative approaches to assessment of student performance in addition to 
standardized procedures. 

Expand and improve student development services and accessible programs and 
facilities for special populations, disabled, and students with learning disabilities. 

Strengthen the quality of programs and curricula among community colleges 

Expand and revitalize postsecondary vocational and workforce training programs and 
provide appropriate career development/counseling services. 

Strengthen curriculum in postsecondary vocational programs to ensure content and 
competencies reflect up-to-date employment requirements. 



Goall 

i.l 

1.2 
1.3 
1.4 

Goal 2 

2.1 

2.2 
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23 Establish Centers of Technology Innovation at community colleges in partnership with 
public and private entities to foster model curricula and programs, technology transfer, 
and workforce training and development. Such centers would function as global 
"electronic" learning centers connected with emerging "computer/telecommunication 
highways" and high-capacity information and research networks around the world. 
Suggested areas of emphasis could include: 



• Advanced Manufacturing Technology 

• Telecommunications 

• Biomedical Technology 

• Environmental and Marine Technology 

• Aerospace and Automotive Technology 

• Microelectronics and Computing 

• Tourism and Hospitality 

• International Business Development 

• Agriculture and Business Technology 
Water and Natural Resource Management 

• Health Technologies 



2.4 Continue to improve the overall quality of A. A. degree transfer programs. 

2.5 Strengthen international and multi-cultural components of the curriculum. 

2.6 Expand the effective and proficient use of technology in instruction. 

2.7 Continue to conduct program reviews at the state and local levels in order to ensure 
program vitality, relevance, and quality. 

Goal 3 Strengthen articulation, cooperation, and collaboration among public schools, 
community colleges, the state university system, and other institutions 

3.1 Improve, strengthen, and expand the articulation agreements between community 
colleges, and the state university system (A. A. & A.S.), and independent colleges. 

• Continue to emphasize and improve upon common course numbering system 

• Use SACS accreditation status as criteria to guide articulation efforts 

• Continued emphasis on the common calendar 

3.2 Expand and promote articulation between K-12, area centers and community colleges. 

• Tech-Prep 

• Pre-college preparation programs (assessment, support services, research) 

• Honors programs 

• Staff development 

• Student tracking 
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3.3 Support the state university system efforts to receive and allocate sufficient resources 
to provide expanded transfer opportunities for community college students. Particular 
emphasis needs to be given in the following areas: 

• Teacher Education Programs 

• Business Programs 

Nursing and Allied Health Programs 

3.4 Expand articulation efforts with military agencies, corrections agencies, private 
colleges, and business and industry. 

Goal 4 Establish partnerships at the state and local level to support broad-based, 
multi-lateral economic development initiatives and strategies 

4.1 Develop effective approaches to identify business and industry needs in 
emerging/growth areas and fields. 

4.2 Provide a skilled workforce necessary for enhancing ■ Florida's economic 
competitiveness and growth potential.' 

4.3 Provide responsive and timely customized and contract training opportunities to 
Florida's business sector. 

4.4 Revitalize curriculum to reflect new and emerging technologies responsive to 
workforce/workplace requirements. 

4.5 Expand programs and services to promote workplace literacy and accommodate needs 
of working adults. 



Goal 5 Strengthen the human resources of the community colleges 

5.1 Aggressively pursue recruitment and development strategies for new and diverse 
faculty and staff. 

5.2 Provide equitable and competitive compensation structures. 

5.3 Expand efforts to promote multi-faceted professional development activity. 

• New student needs and diversity 

• Technology 

Innovative teaching strategies 

• Rewards and recognition 

5.4 Strengthen policies and support system for adjunct faculty. 

34 lo 4 



5.5 Enhance leadership development opportunities for professional and 
u c appiicaiions in academic computing teehnninm** 



6.1 



6.2 



6.3 



6.4 



Goal 7 



7.1 



7.2 



7.3 



mputing technologies, administrative 
computing systems, and educational telecommunications. am,n > s ™'ve 



m instruction. 



Expand the effective and proficient use of technology 

Computer-assisted and interactive instruction 
Multi-media learning resources 
Library information services 

Extend the current adminisd-ative computing systems to facilitate the effective tracking 
of student performance, enhance timely intervention, and provide student development 
and academic support services, as required. 

Expand telecommunications capabilities within the community college system. 

Distance learning 
Classroom linkages 
Satellite instruction 

dement ffT^ in Utilization of technology through consortia 

arrangements for sharing instructional and administrative systems. 

Renew Florida's commitment to community college education by strengthening 
he long-term fiscal stability of the system and providing support for an 
increasingly diverse population. 

Establish a policy that the legislature include community college enrollment growth 

7^ZoT sch001 enrollment 8rowth ' 35 - entit,ement for ~i 
— i^SSSlK for —* co,,eges based upon " cost to 

Establish and maintain standards and guidelines for equitable system funding within 
the community college mission categories. 

Advanced and professional programs 
Postsecondary vocational programs 
Postsecondary adult programs 
Vocational supplemental programs 
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• College preparation programs 

• Adult education programs 

• Economic development activities 

Establish funding policies to support district cost differentials and small college cost 
differentials among the community colleges. 

Establish base-line standards for the proportion of educational costs to be assumed by 
state funding and by student contribution. 

Establish a policy that state financial aid funding be increased proportionately to the 
increases in student fees to ensure that all need-based financial aid is met. 

Continue and enhance efforts to promote and increase local, private, and public support 
for community colleges. 

Support the study of a national comparative analysis of state support for community 
colleges to guide future legislative priorities for funding. 



Strengthen and provide leadership in institutional effectiveness, accountability, 
and control 

Implement and monitor the effectiveness indicators developed by the Community 
College Task Force on Accountability and adopted by the 1991 Legislature. 

Embrace the criteria for accreditation and' emphasis on institutional effectiveness as 
outlined by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS). 

Develop institutional effectiveness plans at the college level and utilize the assessment 
results to improve the quality of institutional performance. 

Establish mechanisms to measure institutional achievements toward Community 
College Master Plan goals. 

Expand approaches to local college governance that foster maximum feasible local 
control while preserving appropriate legal accountability to the state. 
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APPENDIX C 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
OPERATING EXPENSES FOR NEW FACILITIES, INCLUDING ANNUALIZATION 
FY 1995-96 BUDGET REQUEST 







NEW 


PROJECT 


'COLLEGE 


COLLEGE 


FACILITY 


GSF 


AMOUNT 


TOTAL 


BREVARD 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




$213,824 


$21 3,824 


BROWARD 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




219,100 






HEALTH SCIENCE-N.CAMPUS 


64,501 


114,155 






STUD SERV FAC-S.CAMPUS 


60,833 


53,848 






JOINT USE LIB-CENT.CAMPUS 


97 r 733 


216,252 


603,355 


CENTRA . FLORIDA 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




1 17,046 


117 046 


CHIPOIA 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




10,756 


10,756 


DAYTONA BEACH 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




108,794 






Bldg 6- WEST C«mput-CI»rm,0ff,Ls&s 


29,377 


155,992 






WESTSIDE OCCUPATIONAL TRNG. CNTR. 


31,000 


164,610 


429,396 


EDISON 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




1 96, 1 1 9 






CHARLOTTE CAMPUS 


1 46, 1 90 


194,067 


390, 1 86 


FLA @JAX 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




1 58,323 






PERFORMING * VISUAL ARTS-S. CAMPUS 


131 ,7-30 


408 010 






PE FACILITIES & GYM.N.CAMPUS 


15,408 


68, 1 78 


634,51 1 


FLORIDA KEYS 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




19,368 






CLASSROOM, LAB.LIBR * ADMIN 


13,924 


12,325 


31 693 


GULF COAST 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




5,469 






MAINTENANCE BLDG 


13,172 


69,943 


75,412 


HILLSBOROUGH 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




271 563 

w f If WWW 






AUD/STUDENT SERV. 


61,665 


327,441 


599,004 


INDIAN RIVER 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




1 1 1,607 


1 1 1 ,607 


LAKE CITY 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




49,232 


49,232 


LAKE-SUMTER 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




5,866 


5,866 


MANATEE 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




65,421 


65,421 


MIAMI-DADE 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




510,471 






HOMESTEAD CHILD CARE CTNR. 


6,976 


30,868 






HOMESTEAD AVIATION CTNR. 


17,049 


7,541 






BUSINESS DEVELOP.CTNR. -HOMESTEAD 


24,247 


128,752 






CENTRAL UTIL. PLANT- KENDALL 


19,000 


100,890 


778,521 


NORTH FLORIDA 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




365 


365 


OKALOOSA-WALTON BALANCE FROM 94-95 




99,546 






INSTRUCTIONAL ARTS CNTR. 


118,863 


631,163 


730,709 


PALM BEACH 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




247,940 






VO -TECH-CENTRAL CAMPUS 


72,864 


193,454 






DATA PROC ADDITION-CENTRAL CAMPUS 


8,305 


44,100 


485,493 


PASCO -HERNANDO 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




4,959 






STUD SERV ADD.-W. CAMPUS 


32,978 


131,335 


136,294 


PENSACOLA 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




130,204 


1 30 204 


POLK 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




7,649 


7,649 


ST. JOHNS RIVER 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




11,307 






ST. AUGUSTINE CNTR. PH I & II 


57,000 


176,547 


187,854 


ST. PETERSBURG 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




51,342 






REMOD FUNERAL SERV HEALTH ED CNTR 


9,807 


52,075 


103,417 


SANTA FE 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




54,204 






TECHNOLOGY BLDG 


37,801 


200,723 






STUDENT SERVICES BLDG 


64,385 


284,892 






LAW EN FOR EC EM ENT LABS 


26,689 


141,719 


681,538 


SEMINOLE 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




13,884 


13,884 


SOUTH FLORIDA 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




1 68,007 


168,007 


TALLAHASSEE 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




156,103 






WAREHOUSE FAC 


8,972 


47,641 






WAREHOUSE STORAGE 


37,750 


200,453 






SPORTS CENTER 


12,000 


63,720 






CEP & UTILITIES INFRASTRUCTURE 


6,000 


15,930 


483,847 


VALENCIA 


BALANCE FROM 94-95 




269,696 






STUD SERVICES BLDG 


69,200 


306,198 






GEN PURPOSE BLDG 


61.000 


269,914 


845.804 




TOTAL 


1,356,419 


$8,090,901 


$8,090,901 
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APPENDIX I 



STATE BOARD OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
1995-96 CAPITAL OUTLAY LIST FOR 
GENDER EQUITY IN ATHLETICS 



1995-96 PROJECT 
SBCCNo. COLLEGE PROJECT DESCRIPTION AMOUNT 



PRIORITY CATEGORY A: (Create opportunities to increase female Request 

participation) 1995-96 



95- 


-1 


NFLA 


Women's Softball Facility 




$250 000 

^Vfc JU|UU \J 


95- 


-2 


POLK 


Women's Softball Facility 




300,000 


95- 


-3 


PENS 


Women's Soccer Facility 




180,541 


95- 


-4 


PASC 


Women's Track and Field Facility 




300,000 


95- 


-5 


BROW 


Women's Soccer Facility 




75,000 


95- 


-6 


SFLA 


Women's Softball Facility 




300,000 


95 


-7 


CHIP 


Women's Softball Facility 




300,000 


95 


-8 


INDR 


Women's Softball Facility 




300,000 


95 


-9 


MANA 


Women's Softball Facility 




151,000 


95 


-10 


ST.P 


Women's Softball Facility 




80,000 


95 


-11 


DAYT 


Women's Softball Facility 




205,770 












$2,442,31 1 


PRIORITY 


CATEGORY B: (Provide comparable facilities) 




Request 












1995-96 


95 


-12 


GULF 


Relocate Women's Softball Facility 




300,000 


95 


-13 


STJR 


Upgrade Women's Softball Facility 




120,700 


95 


-14 


TALL 


Upgrade Women's Softball Facility 




180,000 


95 


-15 


CFLA 


Upgrade Women's Softball Facility 




179,417 


95 


-16 


MIAM 


Upgrade Women's Softball Facility ~ 


North 


150,000 


95 


-17 


MIAM 


Upgrade Women's Softball Facility - 


Kendall 


150,000 


95 


-18 


OKAL 


Upgrade Women's Softball Facility 




150,000 


95 


-19 


SEMI 


Upgrade Women's Softball Facility 




135,000 


95 


-20 


PALM 


Upgrade Women's Softball Facility 




150,000 


95 


-21 


VALE 


Upgrade Women's Softball Facility 




39,500 


95 


-22 


SANF 


Upgrade Women's Softball Facility 




75,000 


95 


-23 


LCTY 


Women's Locker Facility 




150,000 


95 


-24 


FJAX 


Upgrade Women's Softball Facility 




215,125 


95 


-25 


HILL 


Women's Locker Facility 




200,000 


95 


-26 


PASC 


Sprinkler System, Women's Softball Field 


3,600 


95 


-27 


BROW 


Women's Softball Batting Cage 




5,000 



$2,203,342 ' 



Total 1995-96 $4,645,653 
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APPENDIX J 



DIVISION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
1995-96 LEGISLATIVE BUDGET REQUEST 
DIVISION OPERATIONS 



FTE 
POS. 



ESTIMATED 1994-95 EXPENDITURES 

LESS: NON-RECURRING APPROPRIATIONS- 
OTHER PERSONAL SERVICES 
OPERATING CAPITAL OUTLAY 

REQUESTED FOR 1995-96- 

COST TO CONTINUE CURRENT POSITIONS 

PRICE LEVEL INCREASES 

OTHER PERSONAL SERVICES- 
STUDENT ASSISTANTS 
TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT 
EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENT 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT ' 
IRM EQUIPMENT 

COMPUTER MAINTENANCE 

STUDENT DATA BASE MICROCOMPUTER 

PROGRAM REVIEW 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 
MICROCOMPUTER ENHANCEMENT 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM DATA BASE 
FINANCIAL AID SUPPORT SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT 

TOTAL REQUESTED 



$20,229 
88,579 



$24,501 
15,069 



$6,785 
90,272 



1.00 
4.00 

5.00 



AMOUNT 
REQUESTED 

$3,813,501 

(108,808) 



32,674 
3,452 

39,570 



97,057 
24,000 
350,000 
172,000 
56,214 
150,000 
353,311 
500,000 



$5.482.971 
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APPENDIX K 



STATE BOARD OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
1995-96 LEGISLATIVE BUDGET REQUEST 
LIBRARY AUTOMATION BUDGET 



ISSUE NAME 



APPROPRIATED FOR 1994-95 
Less: NONRECURRING LOTTERY FUNDS 
LIBRARY AUTOMATION ACCESS AND UTILIZATION 
DISABLED STUDENT ACCESS 



TOTAL REQUESTED 



la* 
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APPENDIX D 
FLORIDA'S COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 
1993 MASTER PLAN STRATEGIC GOALS AND ACTIVITIES 



Challenge of a Changing Context: 

The Future of Florida Community Colleges 

Florida's Community College System 1993 Master Plan 



In order to achieve the ambitious goal of educational equity, the elements of 
access, diversity, and quality pervade the eight goals of the Master Plan for the 
Community Colleges. The goals and related activities are as follows: 

Strategy 1 Preserve open access and increase student success in comunity 
college programs. 

1 . 1 Enhance and sustain comprehensive college-prep programs for 
under prepared students (student tracking, assessment, support 
services, advisement/counseling) . 

1.2 Increase proportion of minorities enrolled and succeeding in 
community college programs. 

1.3 Develop alternative approaches to assessment of student 
performance in addition to standardized procedures. 

1.4 Expand and improve special support services and accessible 
programs and facilities for special populations, handicapped, and 
students with learning disabilities. 



Strategy 2 Strengthen the quality of programs and curricula among 
community colleges 

2.1 Expand and revitalize postsecondary vocational and work force 
training programs and provide appropriate career 
development/counseling services. 

2.2 Strengthen curriculum in postsecondary vocational programs to 
ensure content and competencies reflect up-to-date employment 
requirements. 



122 



2.3 Establish Centers of Technology Innovation at community colleges 
in partnership with public and private entities to foster model 
curricula and programs, technology transfer, and workforce 
training and development. Such centers would function as global 
"electronic" learning centers connected with emerging 
"computer/telecommunication highways" and high-capacity 
information and research networks around the world. Suggested 
areas of emphasis could include: 

o Advanced Manufacturing Technology 

o Telecommunications 

o Biomedical Technology 

o Environmental and Marine Technology 

o Aerospace and Automotive Technology 

o Microelectronics and Computing 

o Tourism and Hospitality 

o International Business Development 

o Agriculture and Business Technology 

o Water and Natural Resource Management 

o Health Technologies 

2.4 Continue to improve the overall quality of AA. Degree transfer 
programs. 

2.5 Strengthen international and multi-cultural components of the 
curriculum. 

2.6 Expand the effective and proficient use of technology in instruction 

2.7 Continue to conduct program reviews at the state and local levels in 
order to ensure program vitality, relevance, and quality. 

Strategy 3 Strengthen articulation cooperation, and collaboration among 

public schools, community colleges, the State University System, 
and other institutions. 

3.1 Improve, strengthen, and expand the articulation agreements 

between community colleges, and the siate university system (A. A. 
& A. S.), and independent colleges. 
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♦Continue to emphasize and improve upon common course 
numbering system. 

*Use SACS accreditation status as criteria to guide articulation 
efforts. 

♦Continue to emphasis the common calendar 

3.2 Expand and promote articulation between K-12, area centers and 
community colleges. 

*Tech Prep 

*Pre-college preparation programs 
*Honors programs 
*Staff development 
♦Student tracking 

3.3 Support the state university system efforts to receive and allocate 
sufficient resources to provide expanded transfer opportunities for 
community colleges students. Particular emphasis needs to be 
given in the following areas: 

♦Teacher Education Programs 

♦Business Programs 

♦Nursing and Allied Health Programs 

3.4 Expand articulation efforts with miliary agencies, corrections 
agencies, private colleges, and business and industry. 

3.5 Continue to review programs and curriculum to ensure that students 
can move through the systems rapidly as their circumstances 
permit. 

♦Accelerated articulated programs. 

Strategy 4 Establish partnerships at state and local level to support broad- 
based, multi-lateral economic development initiatives and 
strategies. 

4.1 Develop effective approaches to identify business and industry 
needs in emerging/growth areas and fields. 

4.2 Provide a skilled workforce necessary for enhancing Florida's 
economic competitiveness and growth potential. 
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4.3 Provide responsive and timely customized and contract training 
opportunities to Florida's business sector. 

4.4 Revitalize curriculum to reflect new and emerging technology 
responsive to work force/work place requirements. 

4.5 Expand programs and services to promote workplace literacy and 
accommodate needs of working adults. 

Strategy 5 Strengthen the human resources of the community colleges 

5.1 Aggressively pursue recruitment and development strategies for 
new and diverse faculty and staff. 

5.2 Provide equitable and competitive compensation structures. 

5.3 Expand efforts to promote multi-faceted professional development 
activity. r 

o New Student needs and diversity 

o Technology 

o Innovative teaching strategies 

o Rewards and recognition 

5.4 Strengthen policies and support system for adjunct faculty. 

5.5 Enhance leadership development opportunities for professional and 
managerial staff. 

Strategy 6 Strengthen the utilization of technology to support 

contemporary standards and future applications in academic 
computer technologies, administrative computing systems, and 
educational telecommunications. 

6. 1 Expand the effective and proficient use of technology in instruction 
o Computer-assisted and interactive instruction 
o Multi-media learning resources 
o Library information services 



6.2 Extend the current administrative computing systems to facil 



itate 



1 



the effective tracking of student performance, enhance timely 
intervention, and provide student development and academic 
support services, as required. 

6.3 Expand telecommunications capabilities within the community 
college system, 
o Distance learning 
o Classroom linkages 
o Satellite instruction 



6.4 Increase efficiency and effectiveness in utilization of technology 
through consortia arrangements for sharing instructional and 
administrative systems. 

Strategy 7 Renew Florida's commitment to community college education by 
strengthening the long-term fiscal stability of the system and 
providing support for an increasingly diverse population* 

7.1 Establish a policy that the legislature include community college 
enrollment growth, similar to public school enrollment growth, as 
an entitlement for purposes of appropriations. 

7.2 Continue the current funding formulas for community colleges 
based upon "cost to continue" and "enrollment workloads." 

7.3 Establish and maintain standards and guidelines for equitable 
system funding within the he community college mission 
categories. 

o Advanced and professional programs 

o Postsecondary adult programs 

o Vocational supplemental programs 

o College preparation programs 

o Adult education programs 

o Economic development activities 

7.4 Establish funding policies to support district cost differentials and 
small college cost differentials among the community colleges. 

7.5 Establish base-line standards for the proportion of educational costs 
to be assumed by state funding and by student contribution. 
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Strategy 8 Strengthen and provide leadership in institutional effectiveness, 
accountability, and control 

8.1 Implement and monitor the effectiveness indicators development by 
the Community College Committee on Accountability and 
Effectiveness and adopted by the 1991 Legislature. 

8.2 Embrace the criteria for accreditation and emphasis on institutional 
effectiveness as outlined by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools (SACS). 

8.3 Develop institutional effectiveness plans at the college level and 
utilize the assessment results to improve the quality of institutional 
performance. 

8.4 Establish mechanisms to measure institutional achievements toward 
Community College Master Plan goals. 

8.5 Expand approaches to local college governance that foster 
maximum feasible local control while preserving appropriate legal 
accountability to the state. 
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APPENDIX E 
FLORIDA'S COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Florida Community Colleges 



Brevard Community College (Brevard County); Cocoa, Florida; Maxwell C. King, 
President 

Broward Community College (Broward County); Fort Lauderdale, Florida; Willis N. 
Holcombe, President 

Central Florida Community College (Marion, Citrus & Levy Counties); Ocala, Florida; 
William J. Campion, President 

Chipola Junior College (Washington, Liberty, Jackson, Calhoun & Holmes Counties); 
Marianna, Florida; Gene Pough, Acting President 

Daytona Beach Community College (Volusia & Flagler Counties); Daytona Beach, 
Florida; Philip R. Day, Jr., President 

Edison Community College (Lee, Henry, Glade, Charlotte & Collier Counties); Fort 
Myers, Florida; Kenneth P. Walker, President 

Florida Community College at Jacksonville (Duval & Nassau Counties); Jacksonville, 
Florida; Charles C. Spence, President 

Florida Keys Community College (Monroe County); Key West, Florida; William A. 
Seeker, President 

Gulf Coast Community College (Bay, Franklin & Gulf Counties); Panama City, Florida; 
Robert L. McSpadden, President 

Hillsborough Community College (Hillsborough); Tampa, Florida; Andreas A. 
Paloumpis, President 

Indian River Community College (St. Lucie, Okeechobee, Martin & Indian River 
Counties); Fort Pierce, Florida; Edwin R. Massey, President 

Lake City Community College (Union, Columbia, Baker, Dixie & Gilchrist Counties) 
Lake City, Florida; Muriel Kay Heimer, President 

Lake-Sumter Community College (Lake & Sumter Counties); Leesburg, Florida; Robert 
W. Westrick, President 

Manatee Community College (Manatee & Sarasota Counties) Bradenton, Florida; Stephen 
J. Korcheck, President 

1?9 



Florida Community Colleges 
Page Two 



Miami-Dade Community College (Dade County); Miami, Florida; Robert H. McCabe, 
President 

North Florida Junior College (Madison, Hamilton, Jefferson, Lafayette, Suwannee & 
Taylor Counties); Madison, Florida; William H. McCoy, President 

Okaloosa-Walton Community College (Okaloosa & Walton Counties) Niceville, Florida; 
James R. Richburg, President 

Palm Beach Community College (Palm Beach County); Lake Worth, Florida; Edward 
M. Eissey, President 

Pasco-Hernando Community College (Hernando & Pasco Counties); Dade City, Florida; 
Robert Judson, President 

Pensacola Junior College (Escambia & Santa Rosa Counties); Pensacola, Florida; Horace 
E. Hartsell, President 

Polk Community College (Polk County); Winter Haven, Florida; Maryly VanLeer Peck, 
President 

5/. Johns River Community College (Putnam, Clay & St. Johns Counties) Palatka, 
Florida; Robert L. McLendon, Jr., President 

St. Petersburg Junior College (Pinellas County); St. Petersburg, Florida; Carl M. Kuttler, 
Jr., President 

Santa Fe Community College (Alachua & Bradford Counties); Gainesville, Florida; 
Lawrence Tyree, President 

Seminole Community College (Seminole County); Sanford, Florida; Earl S. Weldon, 
President 

South Florida Community College (Highlands, DeSoto & Hardee Counties) Avon Park, 
Florida; Catherine P. Cornelius, President 

Tallahassee Community College (Leon, Gadsden & Wakulla Counties); Tallahassee, 
Florida; James H. Hinson, Jr., President 

Valencia Community College (Orange & Osceola Counties); Orlando, Florida; Paul C. 
Gianini, Jr., President 
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